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Birth. 
On the th inst., the wife of Michael Abrahams, Esq., of 27, 
terrace, Hyde- park, of a son. 
16th Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, the 
wife of Mr. H. Selim of a daughter. 


Died 


Se 

On Friday, the 13th inst., aged 74, Mr. Moses Assur, at °, 
Houndsditch, the residence of his son-in-law, Mr. L. Fried- 
lander. He endured a long and painfal illness, which, as a 
true son of Israel, he bore with pious resignation, As a 
husband, father, and friend, he strictly observed the princi- 
ples of religion and humanity. Affability and benevolence 
secured for him the affectionate love of his children, and the 
esteem of a large circle of friends, who jointly with his be- 
reaved family will ever cherish his memory, and deeply regret 
his loss. May his soul rest in peace. 


road, after a lingering illness, Mr. Jesse Allard, aged 71, for 46 
years in the employment of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons. 


of her daughter, Mrs, Aaron Cohen, Alpha House, Balham Hill. . 


- 


LIVERPOOL OLD HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
‘TL7ANTED, a competent SECRETARY for the above 


Congregation: Salary £100 per annum (exclusive of fees), | 


Applications, containing testimonials as to character and ability, 
and stating whether able to officiate as Second Reader, if required, 
to be forwarded addressed to Mr. S. Y, Hess, 35, Lord-street, 
Liverpool. 


PORTSMOUTH HEBREW CONGREGATION, 


ANTED, a Gentleman to undertake the duties of | 


Series, so. and Collector. Age not to exceed 35 
years. 
-” Applications, stating age and all particulars, to be forwarded to 
the Rev. A. I, Ornstien, Synagogue House, Queen-strect, Portsea. 
The Election will take place on Sunday, April 29th, 


TANTED.—The Congregation Shaaray Tsedek, Henry- 
\ street, NEW YORK, U.S., desire to engage the services of 

a competent 

. He must be able to perform all the duties of that position, and 
occasionally deliver a lecture in the English language. 

Salary, One Thousand Dollars, independent of perquisites. All 
applications must be presented on or before May Ist, and addressed 
to S. D. MOSS, President, 

61, Catherine-street, New York, U.S. 
SIR PAUL PINDAR BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
Founprep 184+. 

N the List of Donations to this Society, advertised on the 
| 6th. inst., the following was. accidentally omitted -—Hyam 
evy, Esq., 10s. 6d. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


TENTER GROUND, GOODMAN'S FIELDS. 
HE TIlouse Committee of this Institution hereby give notice 
that they are willing to receive TENDERS on or before the 
%th day of April for the supply of BREAD, FLOUR, MEAT, 
and MILK, for the Six Months ensuing from the First day of 
May next. 
- Particulars and Forms of Tenders may be obtained at the Asylum, 
or of the Secretary, 22, Great Prescott-street. 
By order, 
| J. SALOMONS, See. 
‘April 16, 5620-—1860. 


JEWS’ COLLEGE AND COLLEGE SCHOOL 
10, Finspury Sevare, Lonpoy, 
President—The Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 
Vice President—Sir Moses Montetiore, Bart., F RAS. 
Hon. Sec.—The Rev. A. L. Green. 
COLLEGE DEPART VENT, 


in Jewish Theology. (For terms apply to the Secretary.) 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. | 
The School will re-open on Sunday, the 22nd April. New pupils 
should attend on the previous Friday, between the hours of 10 
and 5, 


_ Asuperior Classical and Commercial Education, including French | 
and German, is combined with instruction in the sacred tongue, and | 
in the principles and observances of Judaism. The hours of in- | 


struction. as well as the vacations, are so arranged as to prevent the 


loss of time, and to harmonise with the Jewish Sabbaths and Holi- | 
days ; whereby the same number of hours 1s devoted to general sub- | 


jects as in non-Jewish Establishments, whilst the religious element 
is superadded. ‘Terms £10 pér annum, and a fixed charge of 10s, 
for stationery, &e, Drawing £1 Is, extra. 
Proof has already been afforded that the education given in the 
Sebo! qualifies for distinction at the Oxford Middle Class Examina- 
ions, 


Foundation Scholarships and the Lord Mayor's Commemoration | 


olarship, attached to the Institution, as well as other prizes, are 
available for competition. 


Apply personally or in writing to the Head Master, or by letter to | 


the Secretary, at the College Premises. 
By order, 


N. 8, JOSEPH, See. 


A LECTURE on “ Abraham, the Father of Jews and 
Christians,” will be delivered by the Rev. H. B. INGRAM, 
in the CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Battle Bridge, on SUN- 


DAY Evening next, April 22nd. Service to commence at half-past | 


81x; Lecture at Seven. No collection. 


ISS LOUISA VAN NOORDEN and Mr. P. EF. VAN 
4. NOORDEN have the honour to announce that their 
NNUAL CONCERT will take place on THURSDAY Evening, 
APRIL 26th, 1860. To commence at eight o'clock. Pe 
:-—Mademoiselle Parepa, Miss Mallah Homer, Miss 
‘. Van Noorden, Miss Louisa Van Noorden, Mr. Trelawny Cob- 
ham, Mr. Melchor Winter, Signor Luigi (his first appearance in 
London), and Mr. Santley. 
Pianoforte, Mr. P. E, Van Nocrden ; Flute, Mr. Benjamin Wells. 
onductors—Messrs. Francesco Berger and P. E. Yan Noorden. 
Numbered Stalls, 10s, 6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreverved 
2s.; to be had at Mr. Van Noorden’s residence, 115, Great 
Russe ll-street, Bedford-square ; of the principal West-end Music- 
tellers; and of Messrs, Keith, Prowse and Co., Cheapside, City. 


On the 15th inst., at his residence, Brunswick-place, Ball's Pond 


| 


JEWS' INFANT SCHOOL. 
BALL in aid of the Fands of this. Institution will take 
lace at WILLIS'S ROOMS, St. James’s, on TUESDAY 
APRIL 24th, 1860, 
LADY PATRONESSFs. 
| Baroness De Rothschild. | Mrs. Walter Josephs. 
Baroness M. A. De Rothschild. | Mrs. Lionel Lucas. 
Lady Goldsmid. Mrs. Barnett Meyers. 
Lady Rothschild. Mrs. Jacob Mocatta. 
Mrs. I. Lewis Barned, Mrs. F. D. Mocatta, 
Mrs. Isaac Cohen. Mrs. Montefiore. 
| Mrs. Joseph De Castro. Mrs, Louis Nathan. 
Mrs. F. D. Goldsmid, Mrs. Aaron Salomons. 
Mrs. H, Guedaila. Mrs. Henry Solomon. 
STEWARDS, 
B.S. Phillips, Esq., Alderman and Sheriff. 
David Salomons, Esq., Alderman, M P. 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq., President. 
Louis Nathan, Esq., Vice-President. 
F. D. Mocatta, Esq., Treasurer. 
Walter Josephs, Esq , Ion. Sec. 
“Ephraim Alex, Esq. Nathaniel Jacobs, Esq. 
Joseph L. Alexander, Esq. Henry Jessel, Esq. 
| I. Lewis Barned, Esq. H. L. Keeling, Esq. 
Saniuel Cohen, Esq. Frederick H. Lewis, Esq. 
Lewis Emanuel, Esq. Horatio J. Montefiore, Esq. 
Henry Faudel, Esq. Charles Moses, Esq. 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq. Samuel H, Moses, Esq. 
Edward M. Henriques, Esq. Jonah Nathan, Esq. 
David Hyam, Esq. L. M. Rothsehild, Esq. 
F. B. Hvam, Esa. Sampson Samuel, Fisq. 
| Saul Isaacs, Esq. — | TLnonel Van Oven, Esq. 
LA MOTTE’S BAND. 
Tickets, including refreshments, 10s, 6d. each, may be obtained 
from the Patronesses and Stewards; or from Mr. M. 5. Oppenheim, 
22, Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, W.C, 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, 

Bett Lane, 

| For an unlimited number of Children.—Present. number 
1000 Boys, 800 Girls, 

TMHE FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY in aid of the 
| Funds of the above Institution will take place at the LON- 
DON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY, the 17th 
| of May, 1560. 


PRESIDENT. 
| Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart. 
| VICE. PRESIDENTS. 
| J. M. Montefiore, Esq. Lawrence Levy, Esq. 
TREASURERS. 
Ss. L. De Symons, Esq. Alfred Davis, Esq. 
STEWARDS. 
Z. A. Jessell, Esq. 
Walter Josephs, Esq. 
H. L. Keeling, Fsq. 
Philip Lawrence, Esq. 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. 
Moses Levy, Esq. 
M. R. Leverson, Esq. 
Sampson Lucas, 
D. Mocatta, Esq. 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 
N. Montefiore, Esq. 
Ephraim Mosely, ksq. 
Assur H. Moses, Esq. 
Henry Moses, Esq. 
Louis Nathan, Esq. 
B. 8. Phillips, Esq., Ald. and 
Henrv Faudel, Esq. Sheriff. 
| Sir Anthony Rothsehild, Bart. 
| D. Salomons, Esq:, Ald., M.P. 
Sir Francis H. Goldsmid, Bart., | Sampson Samuel, Esq. - 
MEP. Judah. Selomon, Esq. 
| F. D. Goldsmid, Esq. ‘+B. Van Oven, Exa., M.D. 
Judah Hart, Esq. M. Van Praagh, Esq. 
Av Hart, Esa., R.A. S. I, Waley, Esq. 
| David Hvam, Esq. 8. W. Walev, Esq. 
| Lewis Jacobs, Esq. A. Woolf, Esq. 
George. Jessell, Esq, M.A. 


E. Alex, Esq. 

| Joshua Alexander, Esq. 

M.T. Bass, Esq., M.P. 

R. B. Byass, Esq. 

David Benjamin, Esq. 

' Aaron Cohen, Esq. 

| Arthur B. Cohen, Esq., B.A. 

| Samuel Cohen, Esq. 

| Lionel Louis Cohen, Esq. 

| D. M. Davidson, Esq. 

| Alfred Davis, Esq. 

| Joseph De. Castro, Esq. 

| S$. L. De Symons, Esq. 
Harry Emanuel, Esq. 

| Lewis Emanuel, Esq. 

| David Faleke, Esq. 


Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esa. 
Alfred Goldsmid, Esq. 


| Applications for Tickets to be made to any of the Stewards, who, | 
| as well as the following gentlemen, will thankfully receive Dona- | 
For the Training of Ministers, ;Lecturers, Readers, and Teachers. | | 


HE Students are trained for University degrees, as well as | 


tions and Subscriptions :— 

Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart.,. President, New Court, St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 

J, .M. Montefiore, Esq., . Vice President, 4, Stanhope-street, 
May Fair. 

Lawrence Levy, Esq., Vice-President, 190, Westbourne-terrace. 

S. L. De Symons, Esq, Treasurer, 60, Cumberland-street, Port- 
mane-square, 7 | 

Alfred Davis, Esq., Treasurer, 60, Houndsditch. 

S. W. Waley, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 22, Devonshire-place, 
Portland-place, 

And by Mr. Samuel Solomon, Secretary, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 

Annual Governor, 19s, £1: 1s., and upwards, 
Life Governor, £15 lds. 

Mr. J. Salomons, Collector, 22, Great Prescott-street, Good- 
man’s-fields, will, if required, wait on any intending Subscriber or 
Donor. 

The Forty-third Annual Report will be ready for distribution in 
| a few days, and will be forwarded to any lady or gentleman, on 
application to S. SOLOMON, Sec. 


| T)IANO-FORTE LESSONS.—MISS SELINA PYKE, 
| 


pupil of Mr. Charles Salaman, continues to give Lessons on 


| week, 52, GREAT Prescott-streer, E. 


| \ R. F. LANZA, Teacher of the PIANOFORTE, HAR- 

ivi = MONTUM, and SINGING, 54, Booth-street East, Oxford- 
| street, MANCHESTER.—F. L. begs respectfully to inform the 
inhabitants of Manchester and its Suburbs * at he continues to give 
instruction in the above at his residence, and by his very simple 
method imparts speedily a sound musical education. References 
from present pupils. N.B.—Public and Private Assemblies at- 
tended, with large or small Bands, 


\ USIC.—Monsieur HENRI HARTOG, premier prix du 
AY, 
2 Conservatoire de Bruxelles, and pupil ef Joachim and 
Wieniawski, begs to announce that he has resuined giving LESSONS 
on the VIOLIN and PIANO-FORTE. Schools attended. All com- 
munications respecting Engagements and pupils to be addressed to 
Mr. Hartog’s residence, 5, Palsgrave place, Temple Bar, W. C. 
| DANCING, DEPORTMENT, AND CALESTHENIC 
| | EXERCISES. | 
| \ ISS LAVINIA BERTRAND continues her instruction 

pe in the above indispensable Accomplishments at her Resi- 
dence, 29, Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square. Sehools and Families 
attended as usual, 

Lessons in the “ Prince Imperial” Quadrilles. 


the Piano-forte. Miss P. attends her pupils westward twice a 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, 


| AT BRIGHTON, 46 ayp 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE. 
| NDER the Direction of Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., N.S., 
S.A.P., &e.; late Head Master of the Jews’ College, London, 
and Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal College of 
Preceptors. 

The regular course of instruction comprises Religion, the He. 
brew language, and its sublime literature, the Sacred Scriptures, 
and the Commentaries thereon; English Grammar, Literary Com- 
— Elocution, Writing, Arithmetic, Modern and Ancient 
listory, History of English Literature, Geography, with Map. 
drawing, the Use of the Globes, and Natural History; the Latin 
and Greek Classics, and the various branches of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and the Elements of Astronomy; Mercantile 
Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Mental Calculation, the French and 
German Languages, and such branches of general and polite 
literature as the attainment or destination of the pupil may render 
desirable. 

Pupils intending to matriculate are prepared for their examina. 
tion by an especial course of Lectures, embracing the subjects 
required for such purpose, either at an English or Foreign 
University. | 

The accomplishments of Music, Sincing, Drawing, Swimming, 
Danciug, Riding, Drilling, Gymnastic Exercises, and Fencing, are 
taught by efficient Masters. 

he most careful attention is given to the health of the Pupils. 
The domestic arrangements are made under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mrs. Loewe, and the recreations in the playground 
are always watched by one of the Resident Masters. : 

Ptospectuses may be had by applying to Dr. Loewe at the above 
address. 

The Summer Semester commences on Sunday, the 22d of April. 


G2 To facilitate the arrangement with parents and quardians 
respecting new pupils, Dr. Loewe will visit Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, immediately after the Passover Holidays. 


HE REV. A. LOWY gives LESSONS in HEBREW and 
GERMAN... Particulars at his residence, 12, Mornington 
| Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


E BREW CLASSES on SUNDAY end WEDNESDAY 
| at a moderate charge, by Mr. LANG, Head Master of the 
| Westminster Jews’ Free School, at his residence, 17,, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, 


| TEMPLE COTTAGE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 

| CONDUCTED BY MR. EMANUEL MYERS. 

| HE Course of Education at this Establishment comprises 
Hebrew (with religious Instruction), English (in all its 
| branches), French, German, and Latin; and-is especially calculated 
to adapt youth. to all the requirements of a commercial) life. 

| . The social comforts are made objects of great consideration, and 
j receive the most careful attention at the hands of Mrs. Myers. 

| The situation is one of the most healthfal in Englaad, affording 


| the inestimable advantage of the iinest sea-bathing during the 


summer months. 


| Terms :—Hebrew, English, French, German, and Latin, Thirty 
guineas per annum. ‘ 


Drawing, Music, Dancing, &e., (if desired) at extra charges, 


\ R. FLES’S ACADEMY, 38, Manseri-streer, Goop- 
MAN S-FIELDS, (formerly 39, Great Prescott-street.)——Mr. 
. Fles begs to inform the Jewish community in general that his select 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Gentlemen ‘has RE OPENED. The 
_ course of instruction comprises the Hebrew, English, French. 
German, and Dutch Languages, as well as all the usual branches 
of asolid English education. Also an Evening Class for young 
Ladies. - Private Lessons in the above-mentioned Languages, 


‘LADIES will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY. April 21th, 1860— 

| 5620. Scripture History, simply arranged for the use of Jewish 

children, by C. and E. Pyke; edited by Dr. A. Benisch. Price 

cloth bound, Is. 9d. To be obtained at the Publisher's, S. Joel. 

42, Fore-street, E.C.; also at the Authoreses, 52, Great Prescott. 
Street, Goodman's-Fields, 


' ¥, Cariton Hill Villas, Camdeu-Road, N. 
JREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted by 
| Mesdames HARTOG and LEO. Parents and Guardians will 
| find this Establighment, unique in the Jewish community, a desira- 

ble home for their young Sons, more especially those deprived of 
maternal care, as the number of pupiis is strictly limited. and the 
enjoy all the comforts and careful tending of home, combined wih 
sound elemetitary instruction, fitting them to enter any public 
school, 

Quarter 10 commence from the day of entrance. Vacancies for 
four, School duties will be resumed on Monday, May Ist. 


MAY HOUSE ACADEMY, GRAVESEND. 
\ R. and Mrs. BARCZINSKY respectfully invite the atten- 
of and Guardians to the efforts they have 
made for securing the comfort, happiness 
entrusted to cova: and progress of Pupils 
Two Entirely Separate Establishments for Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the | tter being retained, if desired, till the age of 18 
and being duly qualified for t’ommercial or Scientific pursuits. 
The Hebrew Language and its Literature form a prominent 
feature in the manual of instruction, and the principles of oe 
religion are carefully inculecated. ly 
French and German are constantly spoken in the School. under 
the supervision of native teachers, resident on the estab! iahaunaint 
School will re open on the fith of May, é ; 
to make will please address as 
adove, or to 6, John-street, Minorie ; 
interview can be chaekaad” ries, where circulars or a personal 


PENSIONAT ANGLAIS BRUXELLES. 
\ R. LEWIS JACKSON, Principal of the above, begs to 
| intimate to his friends that he will return to town on the 
Middle Days of the Passover, to take charge of his Pupils who will 
return with him. Parents and guardians desirous to entrust their 
charges to his care will be. good enough to communicate as ¢arl 
as possible to Mr. Lewis Jackson, care of Messrs. Gabriel, Dent- 
ists, Ludgate Hill, London, and Duke-street, Liverpool. 


ARTNER WANTED, who can command from £¢500 to 
£1000, to join the Optical business in the Provinces 
,stablished. Previous knowledge of the business not nec . 
Applications by letter to A. B. 12, Jewish Chronicle office ; or 


| F.C., will receive attention. 


MISSES PYKES’ ESTABLISIIMENT for YOUNG 


sonally to Mr. Joseph Levi, optician, #0, Castle-rtreet, H Woes i 


ihe | inst., aged 5, At nce 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
WUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 
THREE FLOUNCES of ANTIQUE LACE, bought 
in at the last week Sale of Mr Attenboro’, at King Street, se 
Covent Garden, MAY BE OBTAINED by private transaction of Ay 
the owner. Address T., ut the office of this paper. é 


LY GOSSIP. HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS.—THE COM- | my heart's dec: 50, 
|PLAINTS OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. they he Prayer to God fo 


On. The festivity was protracted unti! midn.ght. 


“We deem it right tostate that we do not identify ourselves with 
our correspondent's opinions.) 
Lecture ny Sim Francis 
wIsteRs or StTaTe.—OvurR Scnoot Books. 

You have, no doubt, read the report of the lecture on 
“ Popular Health,” lately delivered by Sir Francis Gold- 
smid in the People’s Institute, Euston-road. ‘It is not my 
intention to offer any comment on the gratifying fact that 
a co-religionist of the position of the worthy Baronet should 
devote his leisure hours to so honourable and ennobling an 
occupation as the enlightenment of the popular mind on so 
all-important a subject as the popular health. I only 
advert to this lecture in order to make a remark which is 
founded on repeated observations of Sir Francis public 
movements. Without chrusting his Judaism upon his 
audience, I have yet noticed that Sir Francis rarely misses 
an opportunity of incidentally introducing his religion, and 
indirectly, and consequently unobtrusively, representing 1t 
in its proper light. When Sir Francis, some time ago, read 
a paper before the Statistical Society on “ Prussian Statis- 
tics,” he did not fail to point out the favourable contrast 
which certain Jewish statistics formed to those of the rest 
of the population, and to ascribe this result to the influence 
exercised by certain religious tenets. Again, when last 
week lecturing to a number of working men, Sir Francis 
did not fail to advert to the tendency towards the promo- 
tion of health by which certain Mosaic laws are character- 
ised. That the worthy Baronet is blessed with the 
necessary leisute and means for devoting a portion of his 
time to pursuits of public utility is his good fortune. There 
are, no doubt, many other co-religionists who share with 
him this noble ambition, without being in a position to 
gratify it. That he is possessed of the abilities requisite 
for the efficient performance of such a task is an advantage 
which he undoubtedly enjoys in common with a number of 
‘eo-religionists of talent ; but that he avails himself of this 
leisure and ihese abilities for the justification, if not glorifi- 
cation, of his religious convictions, is a merit wholly his 
own, which he shares with no other leading members of 
the community. The utmost that our other leading men 
do is to show that they are not ashamed of their religion ; 
but Sir Francis seems to glory in ii, and to be anxious to 
evince publicly his respect for the tenets he professes, LI 
admire him for this moral courage, and feel convinced that 
the example thus set will not be lost upon the rising gene- 
ration. 

« There is nothing new under the sun; what there was 
already is again.” So said the wisest of men, thousands of 
years ago ; and we may see in our days an exemplification 
of this truthful dictum. The times of the Charlemagnes 
and the Abderrahmans of Arabic Spain seem to have come 
back. As. then, we have now again Jewish Ministers of 
State. The living generation has seen five Jewish Minis- 
ters of State. Three in France, one in Holland, and one 
at our antipodes. Cremieux and Goudchaux were Ministers 
of the French republic. Achille Fould has been a Minister 
of the Emperor Napoleon ever. since his accession to the 
throne of France. Heer Godefroy has just been entrusted 
by the King of Holland with the Ministry of Justice, and 
in New South Wales, as you stated in your last, Secretary 
Samuel holds the purse of that prosperous colony. High 
offices enough for so small, insignificant a fraction as the 
Jews form of the population of the globe. 

What a pity we do not imitate the example set us by 
our German co-religionists, who are now forming, as | 
learn from your columns, a fund for the purpose of pub- 
lishing a cheap edition of the Bible. Without such a fund 
I cannot see how we in England shall be able ever to offer 


‘to the humbler classes copies of the Word of God, divested 


of its Christian colouring, at such reasonable prices as shall 
come within their means. It is clearly impossible to pro- 
duce an edition of the Bible as we want it, say at half-a- 
crowna copy. Forming as we doa comparatively small 
community, the sale must necessarily be too limited to jus- 
tify a publisher to print such large editions as shall reduce 
the translator’s remuneration as well as the charge for the 
composition into a mere fraction, when distributed over the 
whole number‘of copies. The fourth and last volume of 
your translation of the Bible being, as I learn, now ready 
for the press, why should not a cheap edition thereof be 
published? It appears under the sanction of the Rev. the 
Chief Rabbi; its Jewish character is thus guaranteed, and 
this, I believe, is an advantage possessed by no other ver- 
sion executed in the English language. Of its merits as a 
translation I will not speak, as I know you would not ap- 
prove of an expression of an opinion on any work of yours 
in your columns by any one regularly employed on them; but 
I trust you will permit me to say, now that the desirability 
of Jewish school books has so ably been discussed in the 


_ “Jewish Chronicle,” that any movement for the production 


of Jewish school books that should not likewise include the 
introduction of the Jewish version of the Bible into our 
public educational establishments would be a mere sham and 
a mockery. | 


Grnoa—A Jewish Municpat Covuncittor.— 
Signor Leonino Davide has been re-elected by a large 
majority a» Municipal Councillor of Genoa. He has 
been six times returned to the same office within the 
last ten years. This is an extraordinary mark of confi- 
dence in so populous, wealthy, and enlightened a city. 

ANNiIvERSARY.—A highly 
interesting festival was lately celebrated at Leipzig. It 
was the anniversary of the birth of Moses Mendelssohn. 
The leading members of the Jewish community of Leip- 


gig, about 200 in number, in festive dress, met in ‘the 


saloon of the Hotel Prusse, which was appropriately 
decorated for the occasion, and in which was hung u 


‘Surrounded by lights. Several speeches, embodying the 
‘dife of Mendelssohn and accounts of his works, were 
“@elivered, various poetical compositions were sung, 
‘Masts were proposed, and cheerful conversation flowed 


1736. 

It is said of Jesus, in the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew, that he gave it in his charge to his twelve apostles, 
“Go not into the way of the Gentiles, but go rather to 
the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” And when she 
came and worshipped him, crying, Lord, help me, he 
said, “it is not meet to take the children’s meat, and cast 
it before dogs.” Peter, the prince of his apostles, 
speaking to our nation, says, “ Ye men of Israel, ye are 
the children of the prophets and of the covenant which 
God made with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, in 
thy eeed shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.” 
Paul proclaims his mission to be * to the Jew first, and 
also to the Gentile.” To honour the Jews he declares 
to the Romans, ‘I also am an Israelite of the seed of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin.” To vie with them 
he boasts to the Corinthians, ‘“‘ Are they Hebrews? So 
am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? So am I.” 
And in the epistle to the Hebrews he tells them of the 
covenant which God Almighty had made with the 
house of Israel, that he would be to them a God, and 
they should be to him a people. Having all these tes- 
timonies in your own Revelation to entitle us to full pro- 
tection and indulgence from you, whence is it that we suf- 
fer such multiplied oppressions, andinstead of God’s peo- 
ple are treated as the ovtcasts of all the earth? Do 
you pretend that the priests in the days of our fathers 
destroyed Christ, and persecuted the first Christians ? 
In truth they behaved themselves as priests generally 
behave—wickedly, ambitiously, eruelly, and impiously. 
But are the whole people to bear the sins and iniqui- 
ties of their priests on their heads through all genera- 
tions? seeing that it was priestcraft which either 
destroyed the innocent or seduced the vulgar, and that 
the common people had no hands in the iniquity, but 
through the instigation of their villainous guides, who 
charged it on their consciences, and exacted it in the 
name of the most high God, that they should commit 
barbarities, shocking to human nature. If therefore 
-any zealous Christian is offended at the inhumanities 
of the Jewish priesthood, ana willing to revenge them 
on us Jews, let him make it hisown case; let him think 
how hard and unjust it would be to punish him or his 
family for the wickedness of any Christian priest, either 
living or dead, especially of such as acted their injus- 
tice two thoasand years before he was born. Did Cal- 
vin burn Servetus ? 
of Servetus’s opinions as justly burn all Calvin’s disci- 
ples as Christians punish Jews, because the Jewish 
priests crucified Christ? Say, then, are we more ac- 
countable for what was done in our church before we 
came into the world than other chu: ches will own them- 
selves to be? And are we not entitled to the indual- 
gence and toleration of Christians by al] those princi- 
ples of equity and charity which they can offer, to show 
that our fathers ought to have granted this indulgence 
and toleration to theirs? It is brought as a reproach 
against our whole nation that some of our ancestors put 
Christ to death, Itis aggravated by the circumstance 
that he was the Messiah of salvation ; but if our ances- 
tors knew him not to be such, they had not the guilt on 
their consciences of putting so divine a person to death. 
It is. not pretended that they knew any such circum- 
stance, but rather that their hearts were hardened, and 
that their eyes were blinded with other matters, which 
rather entitle them to pity than reproach. ‘If then this 
act of cruelty and tyranny be viewed in its full horror, 
it was no other than an act of injustice to an innocent 
or righteous person. And if all posterity are involved 
in guilt and punishment by the casual destruction of 
innocence and virtue, al] nations in the world must be 
accursed to the end of the world, since no ege or coun- 
try hath been without instances where the greatest and 
worthiest persons have been singled ont for destruction 
by the violence of prevailing parties, frequently attended 
with popular acclamations. You, sir, who are an high 
priest yourself, must know that Caiaphas was a man of 
more decency and temper than some of your own order, 
for he used no less weighty an argument for the de- 
struction ef Jesus than that it was better that one man 
should perish rather than an whole people. Which of 
you, sir, would have scrupled a moment to concur ina 
sentence which was urged by this plea of necessity? or 
which of you would not have put an hundred men to 
death rather than that your own hierarchy should be 
brought into danger? You must hence allow that the 
bsrbarous act of putting Christ to death, and the deceit- 
ful argument that made it popular and plausible, was a 
very ordinary effect of priestly imposture, ambition, and 
eruelty, which are prone to shed blood, and to make 
havoc of mankind for the gratification of revenge or the 
advancement of tyranny. And this being so common.a 
blemish on the professors and leaders of all religions, ours 
I hope are no more to de branded with reproach than the 
rest of our neighbours who have not less deserved it. It 
is indeed very extraordinary that the apostles’ successors, 
as you call yourselves, should take more liberty of 


| abusing us Jews than the apostles were allowed to do 


themselves. A great part of t ; | 
_ the philosopher's portrait, crowned with} laurels, —- great part of the Epistle to the Romans 


is writ expressly to reprove the ungrateful Gentiles for 
despising and reviling our nation. Your apostle Paul 
Joads us with no such unreasonable charge as the guilt of 
blood which was shed before we were born, nor imputes 


itto the Jews even of that time, who had no band in 


en | shedding it. On the contrary, he declares, Brethren, 


Might not then all the followers: 


ave a zeal of God, though no ij 
and in the next chapter he wg 
ee shall be saved.” Even to tho 
an argument, of their rep, Urged 

’ ath God cast away his P bation 
for I alsova people 2 
man Israelite. Have th od forbi 

they should fall? God forbid, but rath 

all salvation is come to the Gentiles npn 
Gentiles, inasmuch as I am an apostle ak to You 
I magnify mine office. If the first “ the Gentiles 
lump is also holy; and if the root ig tye? 8 the 
branches ; and if some of the: branches b, LY» 80 are the 
and thou, being a wild olive tree, 
amongst them, and with them partake ee 
of the olive tree, boast not against the 
thou boast, thou bearest not the root 
Thoc wilt say then the branches Were brok . 
might be grafted in. Well; because of en off that | 
were broken off, and thou standest } ae they 
high-minded but fear.” I cannot Be not 
which a great Christian philosopher, the late Mat 
hath given us, because he hath opened the e., Locke, 
fully, and the Englis’. reader will find it 
ble than this passage can be, strictly adherin or 
Hebrew idiom, in which the New Testament 36 '0 the 

If Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, from who 
nation had their origin, were holy, the oe the Jewish 
that sprung from the root are holy. If ane "2 
the natural Jews of the stock of David wer b rr 
and rejected, and thou, an heathen of the “ae . 
race, wert taken in and engrafted into the Pt tanme 
in their room, and there partakest of the p] * eee 
mised to Abraham and his seed, be not fie = 
thyself, as to show disrespect to the Jews sa 4 
vanity possess thee, remember that the privit ry rm 
thou hast in being a Christian is deriyed to » a 
the promise which was made to Abraham and his a 
but nothing accrues to Abraham and his se 1 res 
thee.” Krom these full and irrefragable 
pears that not only the law of nature but the 4 a 
Christ entitles us to the protection of society ; a ai 5 
a monstrous oppression of us Jews that we ‘suffer 3 
usage from Christians which is repugnant to Chri iat 
ity itself, Ifall the Evangelists and A postles om 
the persecutions and penal laws which we labour fae 
to be opposite to the intentions of Jesgs Christ 
the different sects in the Christian religion nidatal 
that persecution for religious opinions ig contrary to he 
law of God, and to the order of nature: what argument 
can be offered to exempt us from any indulgence which 
can be allowed to our brethren of the dissentine t 
suasions ? 
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(To be continued.) Be 


Panris.—M. Frank, Vice-President of the Academr 
of Moral and Political Services, has this year bees 
elected President.—A., /. 

_Mutruouse, Grant.—The Minister 
of the Interior has accorded a grant of 200 franes, for 
the year 1859, to the Israelitish Industrial Schoo! of 
Mullhouse.—Lien d’Israei. 

Cutert.—PRotection to Monks.—The “£. 1’ 
says :—We have before us a pleasing token of gratitade’ 
offered by the morks of Chieri to our co-relizionist, 
Signor Sacerdote, a member of the Municipal Council, 
for the efficient protection accorded by him to theit 
convent in these perilous times. ‘The testimonial con- 
sists in two sonnets, signed by the father guardiao, and 
which breathe the liveliest gratitude. ) 

Tue Mopvern Rassis.—A writer in the “ Archives 
Israelites,” in giving a sketch of modern Judaism, thus 
speaks of the effects of religious discourses in the syna- 
gogues, introduced by modern rabbis. He says:— 
« There was a time when those who were not members 
of our community had the most erroneous ideas of our 
faith. And how could this have been otherwise when 
the Israelites themselves only knew the least attractive 
portion of their religion, when they were only acquainted 
with observances and not principles, when they olten 
mistook superstitious practices for the essence of reli- 
gious. At that time also those who in their ideas were 
somewhat more advanced than their brethren abstained 
from taking part in the public worship, which only com 
sisted in the performance of ceremonies, but 10 which 
there was nothing to satisfy either their heart or thet 
mind. Who has dissipated those prejudices entertained 
against our religion? Who has brought back into ourten 
ples the men who had stood aloof from them? Is it the 
rabbis, who, thinking that their whole mission ne 
in shutting themselves up and waiting to be consulted 
on some Talmudical casuistical question, but vey 
rarely, if ever, opened their mouths to instruct their of 
thren ; or is it those who forming a higher nen 
their duty, have endeavoured by the word to a ‘ 
dogmas of the veil in which they were wrapped, #%° 
hold them forth in all their purity ? Who a. 
buted more towards making Judaism respected: 
those who have left, entombed as it were, its lesiiid 
ideas, or those who have boldly unfurled its banner, 
who have announced to the world that our missio? © 
sisted in preserving pure and intact the belie : ‘ 
unity of God, and to help forward its triumph, 0° the 
isolated conversions, which mostly prove only 0” 
part of the religions which undertake to effect but 
ambition to surpass in numbers the rival ee 
in preparing the world one day to comprehen “A 
ceive this creed? If the modern. 
with impartiality, instead of being calummniate’ tbey 
of being mocked, instead of its being said tha)", 
only pull down, but not build up, 1 ager towards 
discovered how much have the 
we-awakening yeligious feeling existing, 
ites, and how many sympathies, not before ©" 


they have conquered for our faith.” 
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(Continued from our last. 
e The camplaint of the children of Israel, representing 
e their grievances under the penalty laws ; and praying 
tF that if the tests are repealed the Jews may have the 
: benefit of this indulgence in common with all other 
; subjects:of England, in a letter to airev. high .priest 
| of the church, by law established. The fifth edition, 
| by Solomon Abarbanel, of the house of David. 
London: Printed for A. Webb, in Paternoster Row, 
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—ETRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM L. 
The Glorious God—the Lord 
Hath spoken from on high, 
And on the earth procalimed His word 
To all beneath the sky. 


From Zion’s brow, the noble site 
Of His illustrious shrine, 

Hath God, with soul-reviving light, 
His glory caused to shine. 


Our God shall come, nor silence keep, 
Before Him fire shall burn ; 

And round him shall a tempest sweep, 
His fues to overturn. 


fle to the lofty heavens shall call, 
And to the earth and sea, 

That He may judge His people all, 
And these His words shall be. 

«“ Gather, and bring before my face 
My saints to life regained, 

Who have, by covenant, my grace, 
Thro’ sacrifice, obtained.” 


And to His right and just decree 
The heavens shall witness bear ; 

For God Himself is Judge, and He 
Will thus His mind declare— 


“My people! hearken to my voice ; 
For I will testify 
Against thee, Israel !—thee my choice, 

For God, thy God, am I. 


As for thy sacrifices slain— 
Thine offerings made by fire, 
Tis not of them that I complain, 

Nor these do I require. 


No bullock fattened in thy stall, 
Or seek will I or take ; 

As for thy he-goats, keep them all, 
No such demand I make, 

For mine is ev2ry living kind, 
That field or forest fills,— 

The herds, that bed and pasture find 
Upon a thousand hills. 


The birds, that o’er the monntains soar, 
I follow with mine eye; 
To me the wild beasts loudly roar, 
And I their wants supply. 
Even if I did with hanger pine, 
¥ would not beg from you; 
For all this mighty world is mine, 
And all its fallness too. 
(To be continued.) 


FOUR YEARS OF WAR OF THE POLES 
AGAINST THE RUSSIANS AND TARTIARS 
(1648—1652). — PERSECUTIONS OF THE 
POLISH JEWS. 

(Translated from the French of Benjamin I1.) 
(Continued from.our last.) 

Having perpetrated this atrocious massacre, the Ras- 

sians returned.to the city, and threw themselves on the 
Poles. These called out, ** Are we not your friends ? 
Have we not made an alliance, why do you break 
faith ?” ‘The reply was, “ Did you not swear to stand 
by the Jews? Have you remained faithful to them? We 
act towards you as you acted towards them.” The 
Poles at first tried to defend themselves, but, over- 
whelmed by numbers, they had to yield. The Russians 
now set the city on fire, and then threw themselves on 
the booty. 

The Duke Tchwertschenki, who had traitorously de- 
livered up the Israelites, was assailed in his own house. 
Before perishing, he had the mortification of seeing his 
wife and daughters fall a prey to the brutality of an 
unbridled soldiery. Being exceedingly stout he could 
not rise from his chair. A Russian, a former serf of 
the Duke, now stepped forward, and mockingly baring 
his head said to him, ‘‘ What are your grace’s orders ? 
Rise quickly and make place for me; it is now my turn 
to be master.” Unable by his stoutness to obey quickly 
this order, the brutal Russian gave him so violent a 
kick that he fell; he then dragged him to the threshold 
of the door, and there in cold blood sawed off his head. 
Such was the chastisement of treason. All those who 
heard of these events, even the nobility, said in speaking 
of the Poles of Toulchin, ** They have deserved their 
fate: it is the hand of God which has smitten them.”’ 
This affair had the good effect of attaching the Catholics 
More sincerely to the cause of the Jews. 

How some Isrannites Escarep tHe Massacre or 
Toutcuin.—Three days after these melancholy events 
the Russians announced that all those among the Jews 

Who were still alive might without fear come forward. 
They did so in the expectation that no one had escaped 
the sword. But behold, from the midst of the heaps of 
corpses lying pell mell upon each other, there tottered 
forth like ghosts three live bleeding forms, covered 
With a few rags, and just only breathing. At the sight 
Of so much suffering and misfortune the fierce hearts of 

eir torturers softened. ‘They treated these Israelites 
With compassion, and gave them their full liberty. 
After this the Russians, laden with booty, marched off, 
carrying with them the young women and the ten rabbis 
Mentioned before. 

The Polish Government could now no longer remain 
& passive spectator of so many disorders and calamities. 
Uiged by some sincere friends of the country, the 
Lieutenant-General and the Cardinal issued an edict, 

ering arising in mass. All the lords whose names 

‘Were inscribed on the scrolls of the nobility were sum- 
Moned either to march themselves or to send well- 
equipped troops. Duke Wisnouweski was at the time 
in Lithuania with his little army. Eager to avenge the 

of the Israelites of Nemrow, belonging to his 
domains, he swore that he would allow himself no rest 


Until he had washed his hands in the blood of the Rus- 
ans. He therefore marched upon this city with 3000 ' 
men, and when he was a shout distance from it he sent 


“orward a detachment, ordering it to treat the city as a| * I¢ is to be noticed 
_ Place taken by an assault, A large portion of the Greek Zaslay. | 


inhabitants was massacred ; but others made use of a 
stratagem, feigned submission, and carried their dupli- 
city so far as to ask that a garrison should be stationed 
in their city, in order to defend it against any further 
attack. The Duke, duped by their duplicity, left there 
600 men. A few days afterwards the Greeks secretly 
sent word to the Cossacks to come in thenight, assuring 
them that they would find the gates open. As soon as 
the Duke with the bulk of the army had marched off, 
the Cossacks during the night fell upon the city, and 
massacred all the Poles, who were profoundly asleep. 
Hamil, meanwhile, assembled a large army, which the 
Duke could not check, and with which he laid siege to 
Palnow, 

Massacre at PatNnow.—It was on a Tuesday, the 
first day of the month of Ab, that the enemy came to 
blockade the city, defended by 14,000 well-armed men 
12,000 of whom were Israelites. The city was strong, 
surrounded by a double wall, washed by the river, and 
needed only to be guarded on the side of two neigh- 
bouring cities, which were inhabited by Greeks. This: 
side was confided to the vigilance of a body of Poles ; 
but these Poles were of suspected fidelity, for they 
belonged to Haidekin, a Greek sect. On the morrow 
the enemy occupied the two cities, and induced the 
inhabitants to join them against the Poles. Thus 
united, they advanced against Palnow, and addressing 
the Haidekin said to them, “ Are we not brethren ? 
Why do you make common cause with our enemies ? 
Would it not be better for you to be with us than with 
strangers ?” These words produced the intended effect. 
The Haidekin notified to the allies that they might pro- 


ceed to the assault without any opposition from them. | 


Thus the city was taken. It wasthe 3rd of Ab. In a 
moment the streets were filled with these barbarians, 
who, like a devastating torrent, spread around ruin and 
death. The Poles managed to escape; but the Israel- 
ites, to whom flight was impossible, were massacred to 
the number of 10,000. So great was the panic that 
many of them presented their throats to the murderers, 
and one of them was sufficient to massacre hundreds 
of his victims. 

Massacre or 300 Rassis.—Among the Israelites 
was Rabbi Samson, of Ostropolo, a man of exemplary 
piety and immense learning. This rabbi had repeatedly 
preached repentance, and the faithful kept rigorous fasts, 
and spent. whole days and nights in prayer. But, alas, 
the decree had gone forth, the Divine command had to 
be fulfilled! When the city was attacked, this rabbi, 
together with 900 others, shut themselves up in a syna- 
gogue.. There, with the phylacteries on forehead and | 
arm, wrapped in their shrouds, and overit their praying 
scarfs, they chanted the sacred songs of Zion ; and when 
the enemy broke in, he found them in a holy ecstacy. 
They all underwent martyrdom, whilst glorifying the 
name of the Lord. Only a very small number con- 
sented to receive baptism; the others were dragged 
away as prisoners by the Tartars. 

Fricur or tHe Jews or Zastav.—Daring the 
siege of Palnow the inhabitants of Zaslav sent every 
day spies out to bring information. On the fourth day 
these brought the news that the place would surrender, 
Zaslav being only at the distance of six miles from 
Palnow, we,* on the fifth day, determined on leaving 
behind all our property. Some took refuge at Ostrog. 
Myseif and family sought an asylum at Mezritch, not 
far from Ostrog. ‘These two cities sheltered more than 
10,000 fugitive Jewish families. We resdived to spend 
the Sabbath there, in order to await the issue of events 
at Palnow. On Friday, at noon, a messenger informed 
us that imposing forces would that very day come to the 
assistance of Duke Wisnouweski. And so it was; 
10,000 men arrived, among whom was the renowned 
Lachteh. . Our joy was great, and we hoped to be able 
to return to our homes after the Sabbath, and we had 
even reason to believe that these troops would be in time 
to save our brethren at Palnow.. But towards the 
evening of the same day news came that the Governor 
of Palnow, together with some other chiefs, had taken 
flight, and that they had abandoned the Polish and 
Jewish population to the ferocity of the enemy, and 
that the master of the place had destroyed everything 
by fire and sword, and was now marching against Zas- 
lav; that Wisnouweski had retired with his troops, being 
pursued by the Russians; whilst another horde of bar- 
barians was marching upon Ostrog and Mezritch. At 
this news a deadly terror spread in the city, and there 
remained no other hope except General Daminck. His 
retreat, undertaken for strategic reasons, was interpreted 
by us as a real flight. The enemy was only a few miles 
off, and the intentions of the inhabitants, belonging to 
the Greek church, were uncertain. The emigration 
commenced. In cars, on horseback, and on foot, the 
mournful procession moved on towards Dubna, and 
extended over a space of fourteen miles. This hap- 
pened on a Sabbath. Two hours after our departure, 
we saw three horsemen passing us at full speed. They 
were pale, out of breath, their features as much distorted 
by their terror as by the haste they made. They called 
aloud, ‘‘ Why do you proceed soslowly? The enemy 
is behind you. He has just entered Mezritch, and it 
was with great difficulty that we escaped from them,” 
The consternation which this news spread is indescrib- 
able. Everybody now commenced to throw out of their 
conveyances books, valuables, linen, furniture—in fact, 
everything of weight, in order to facilitate their fight. 
The road was in a moment covered with all kinds of 
valuable articles, which nobody cared to pick up. Some 
lost altogether their heads, and, overpowered by the 
instinct of self-preservation, fled in wild terror, leaving 
their wives and children in the vehicles behind. Then 
were children seen wandering about in search of their 
parents, and parents of their children. - And yet was 
all this only a panic? The three horsemen had their 


that the author of the aecount lived at 


imagination so heated that they fancied they had seen 
the enemy when it was their friends who approached, 
(To be continued.) 


OUTLINE OF A SERMON BY THE REV. M. 
B. LEVY ON PASSOVER, AT THE WES.- 
TERN SYNAGOGUE,.* 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The rev. gen'leman took his text from Micah vii. 8, 
14,15. This subject, after certain introductory re- 
marks, he considered as follows :—1st. How Israel rose 
after her fall; 2nd. How Israel is to dwell solitary in 
her religion, and yet intermix with her neighbours ; 3rd. 
How this is to be achieved in an age when there are no 
miracles, 

The preacher traced from biblical and post-biblical 
history the alternate fluctuation in Israel's destiny, now 
flourishing and prospering, then withering and decaying 
—now independent and powerful, then subjugated and 
persecuted, What was it, he asked, which sustained 


her? Notker numbers, 559 “d. 
Not her political supremacy, or extent of her territory. 
No; it was the light of God which cheered, warmed, and 
sapported her, and which none could extingaish. It 
was that light which dispersed Israel's gloom when 
surrounded by the darkness of paganism ; it was that 
domestic light of virtue and morality which kept her 
uncontaminated and uncorrupted by the idolatrous 
practices of the Egyptians. The Divine light of faith 
has at all times supported the pure against the impure, 
and kept us together through all vicissitudes. 

Secondly, How, is Israel to dwell solitary, &c. 

On the one hand, our position must be solitary on 
account of our peculiar faith; and on the other hand, 
our calling, our pursuits, and our duties as citizens, ne- 
cessitate frequent intercourse with our neighbours. Here 
the preacher lucidly explained how both were compati- 
ble, how far we can meet, and where we should»sepa- 
rate, not only as regards intermarriages, in many other 
respects also; the tex: points out the line of demarca- 
tion. Jt behoves us, now that we happily enjoy every 
right of citizenship, not to trespass our boundary line, 
not to sacrifice one iota of our emancipation, and value 
the liberty we enjoy; whilst, at the same time, we are 
mindful of our distinctive religious character, and are 
prepared to make every sacrifice for preserving our 
faith and its ancient forms inviolate and unaltered. 

Thrirdly, How is this to be achieved, &c. 

- In discussing this portion of the subject, the reverend 
gentleman said, search the volume of modern history, 
even the most modern, and ask yourselves whether the 
turn of political events was expected by the most pene- 
trating mind? Are not the destinies of nations wielded 
by a sceptre which, not long since, was almost extin- 
guished? Is not the rise and fall of nations, the parti- 
tion, division, and annexation of territcries most sudden 
ani remarkable; Does not the distinctly 
manifest itself even in our time? The lecturer, having 
briefly alluded to the present political state of nations, 
said he would not further dwell upon such topics in the 
house of God, but surely there are marvellous manifes- 
tations on the horizon of the fate of nations even in our 
days, and our suffering co-religionists may be assured of 
the prophetic promise, D° VED VIND 
MINDED JIN AN, ‘that God will again show marvel- 
lous things, asin the days of the departure from Egypt.” _ 
And although the changes may be less startling, they 
are not less wonderful. 

The rev. preacher then made an earnest appeal to his 
congregants to sastain their distinctive relixious charac- 
ter, to venerate and appreciate the varied privileges of 
our faith ; and concluded an argumentation and well- 
arranged sermon with a fervent prayer. 


Kinoston,. JamaicamHesrew Benevotent So- 
cieTY, Purim.—Yesterday, and to-day, being the an- 
niversary of the Jewish feast of ** Purim, ” a traly prac- 
tical commemotion of it—if we may employ the term 
—took place yestesday, in connection with the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society. At noon, seventy pensioners, or 
recipients of this invaluable Charity appeared either in 
person, or—in cases in which infirmity prevented it— 
by agents, to receive the free-will offerings of those who 
regarding the injunction (Esther 1x 22), ‘‘ They shall 
make them (the days of Purim) days of feasting, and of 
sending portions one to another, and gifts to the poor,’’ 
assembled for the purpose of obeyingit. Those whose 
necessities required it were presented with bread and | 
beef, sugar and rice, and, on this special occasion, with 
malt-——the general portions being regulated according to 
the extent of families, and the necessities of those apply- 
ing for aid. The assemblage was presided over by the 
worthy President of the Charity, the Reverend A. B. 
Davis, who was assisied in the distribution of the differ- 
ent portions to the poor by Mrs, Davis and several 
other benevolent ladies of the Jewish faith in Kingston. 
There were also present several gentlemen : among them 
J. J. Hart, Esq, President of one of the Hebrew Con- 
gregations in this city, and Mr. Sollas. The Rev. Mr, 
Davis, in his customarily happy style, made some very 
suitable remarks, prior to the distribution, and was 
listened to with prefound attention, and Mr. Sollas of- 
fered, in exceeding good taste, the sentiment of grati- 
tude which pervades every Jewish heart towards the 
Reverend gentleman for the marked zeal displayed by 
him in the holy canse in which he is so cheerfully en- — 
gaged. The society has been in existence about nine 
years, and presents a model worthy of imitation by all 
who desire to dispense charity through a judicious chan- 
nel, and to make it an incentive to industry rather than 
an encouragement to sloth of indolence which are too 
frequently the offspring of poverty.—Jamaica Tribune. — 


® This report had to stand over from last week; and as the 
‘diseourse was of a general character, having no epecial refer- 


| ence to Passover, we publish it this week.—Ep, J. C. 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE, ADVERTISEMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 

Public Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the first 
seven lines, and Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 
of about ten words. 

For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
the Paper the charge is a third more than the scale. 

Trade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three 
Shillings and Sixpence. The announcement of deaths with black 
borders are charged double. , 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received, Pas “td, &c., edited by Mr. Beer Goldberg —The 
“Ancient Interpretation of Leviticus XVIII. 18, &c.,” by the 
Rev. M’Caul, D.D, Wertheim. Two pamphlets, one from Leip- 
zig, and the other from Vienna, were refused, as a high postage 
was charged. Authors who send us their pub/ications should not 
put'us to any expense. The extracts from colonial papers, poste:l 
at Southampton, have come to hand. The sender is thanked. 
Commnnications that came to hand on Thursday could not be 
noticed this week, 


Bubscriptions to the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer :— 

. Dowager Lady Dunalley, up to Dec. 31, 1560, 14s. 6d, Mr. 
Gabrielson, Liverpool, up to June 30, 1860, 4s. Mr. M. Gold- 

* stone, Manchester, up to June 30, 1860,8s.. Mr. Lewis Heilbron, 
Birmingham, up to July 20, 1860, 4s. Mrs. R. Myers, East 

. House, Kennington, up to April 20, 1860, 4s. Mr. S. Salomon, 
Cheltenham, up to Sept. 20, 1800, 9s. 

Received for the Morocco Relief Fund.—A Christian Friend, per 
Mr. Pillischer, £1. 
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CALENDAR FOR 


Nisan 28 


Friday . April 20 | Sabbath com. at 6.30. 
Saturday 29  { Sabbath closes at 7.47 
| s5¢90, Levit. ix. 1. 
Haphturah, 2 Sam. vi. 


Sunday and Monday next will be YAP 


Che Aewish Chranicle, 


AND 


Bebrem Observer. 


LONDON: FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1860. 


THE HOLY LAND. 

Thegreat misfortune of the Jewish inhabitants of the Holy 
Land is the peculiar association attaching to the latter, 
Closely connected as it is with our prayers, it has become 
part and parcel of our religious domain, and as such has 
become a matter of feeling, or rather of sentimentalism, 
that may be indulged in from time to time, but that is re- 
moved from the sphere of practical life. It has thereby 
become a link ia that chain which stretches beyond this 
sublunary world, reaching as it were, like Jacob’s ladder, 
from earth to heaven. Whilst these reminiscences fail to 
strike a sympathetic chord in the hearts of those who are 
either altogether devoid of religious ideas, or in which they 
have taken a less poetical turn, the Jewish inhabitants of 
Palestine are invested by the class stili drawing its spiri- 
tual vitality from the ancient sap of Judaism with the 
sanctity which the land reflects, and which vague feelings 
of piety lend to the objects of their veneration. Religion 


enjoins charity. Historical Judaism is favourable to con- 


templative life, and highly recommends prayer and the 
study of the law, and no localities are fitter for these pious 
exercises than the spots hallowed by the foot-prints of 
patriarchs and prophets, and consecrated by the most 
august associations. It was therefore but natural that the 
Jewish inhabitants of the Holy Land should devote them- 
selves toa contemplative life, and be considered as objects 


_of charity, whom it is a peculiar merit to succour, as the 


successors of the holy men of old, and the guardians of 
their tombs. It is this peculiar view which on the one 
hand fostering this feeling, whilst on the other giving it 
recognition asa special claim to support, has converted the 
congregations of the four holy cities in Palestine into as 


_ ‘many pauper colonies. But for this view we should not 


have those frequent appeals to our charity, which harrow 
ap our hearts with their tales of horrors; or, if made, 


Serepeen ingenuity would have suggested means for relief 


| and European energy applied them long ago. Just take 


the last appeal for help addressed to the English commu- 
nity by the heads of the Jerusalem congregations, as pub- 
lished in our columns a short time since, and to which we 
find only now leisure to advert. Rents are becoming ex- 
cessively high, rain has delayed coming down for a few 
weeks, and water and provisions consequently enormously 
rise in price. And although only six short years ago En- 
glish charity averted a famine from the doors of this com- 
munity, yet so little has availed the help then proffered that. 
scarcely have the elements proved unpropitious for one 
month when it came again to throw itself upon the benevo- 
lence of foreign countries. And this, too, when Palestine 
is more accessible than ever ; when the Jews enjoy there 
every civil right, like their Christian and Mahomedan fel- 
low subjects; when no special taxes weigh upon them ; 
when the avenues to all kinds of trade are thrown open to 
them, when no exceptional calamity desolates the land, and 
when there is plenty in all neighbouring countries. The 
extraordinary anomaly of this state of things is self-evi- 
dent, but it becomes still more glaring on a closer exami- 
nation. 
Rising rents mean increasing population, and conse- 
quently increasing consumption, corresponding import and 
production, and therefore increasing trade and prosperity. 
The rent for a decent cottage in the environs of London 
is probably as high as that for a palace at Venice. But 
then the metropolis of England is still a rising, whilst the 
queen of the Adriatic is already a decaying town. These 
are truisms which need only be enunciated to obtain gene- 
ral assent. It is true that single individuals and families, 
and perhaps even groups of them peculiarly situated, may 
be more injured by the rise of rents than benefited by the 
increase of trade; but when a whole popylation, not in any 
way trammelled by exceptional laws, suffers thereby, with- 
out in any way participating in any of the advantages held 
out by the change, then we unhesitatingly say that the 
population must be in fault. The husbandman that should 
idly stand on the brink of the river, looking on as wave 
after wave ebbs away, without either showing the will or! 
making the efforts necessary for drawing supplies requisite 
for the irrigation of his field has only to blame himself if 
his crop fail. 

Again, the physical conformation of Jerusalem has not 
to be discovered.” It is known that artificial supplies of 
water have to compensate for the absence of natural 
springs and brooks, yet no attempt is made to render again 
available the aqueducts, which anciently must have poured 
copious floods into the interior of a temple in which water 
was an incessant requisite. With the Jordan a few miles 
off, Jerusalem is. parched with thirst. With the exam- 
ple of African deserts in Algeria, supplied with water from 
Artesian wells before the eyes of the world, we 
have not heard of any geological examination of the 
ground or of borings, in order to ascertain in how 
far subterranean springs might be made ‘to yield 
of the surrounding countries be to a famishing city, which 
can only be reached by perilous mountain tracks? The 
grain in Jaffa, only afew miles off, might rot, and yet 
Jerusalem perish of hunger. Ofthis the Crimean war has 
furnished us a melancholy and memorable instance. The 
few miles of roadless ground that intervened between | 
Balaclava harbour and the English camp before Sebasto- 
pol cost us a whole army. Were the Jerusalem commu- 
nity not-devoid of all self-reliance, and were our interest 
in its welfare a little less sentimental and a little more 
practical, these evils would have been Iong ago mitigated, 
if not remedied. The thousands of poun!s annually ex- 
pended in alms, and consequently in fostering pauperism, | 
might by an intelligent organisation have been laid out in 
making roads and in other productive labours,which, while 
for the moment giving employment to the starving multi- 
tude, would have permanently averted the recurrence of 
these scenes of distress, by the recital of which we are so 
often pained. As it is, we have only the alternative of 
either responding to the periodical appeals, and thus per- 
petuating a most. unnatural state of things, or turning a 
deaf ear to the petition, leaving nature to apply her own 
remedy in her own way, which she always in such cases 
does, by sending famine and pestilence to sweep away the 
excess of population, for which only an inadequate, or no 
provision can be made. Is there not yet time for those 
who in Europe and America have charged themselves with 
the transmission of alms to the Holy Land to combine and 
to take counsel with each other, in order to concert mea- 
sures for a permanent instead of a temporary relief? Has 
experience not yet taught them that the work in which 
they are now engaged is nothing but an idle attempt to 
fill the cask of the Danaides? Do they not yet perceive 
the change which is coming over our age, condemning all 
charity that should tend to destroy the feeling of self- 
dependence in the recipient, and keep him in the ranks of 
the consumers instead of assisting him to join that of the 
producers? Surely those who give have a right to pre- 
scribe how their gifts are to be laid out; and there would 
be no difficulty to devise a plan which, if properly carried 
out, might save the Palestinian community from the im- 
pending physical ruin, and to draw it from the state of 


up their abundance. And of what avail can the plenty | 
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plunged it. The fruitful sources of the ex... 
self-evident. These must be stoppe; arg 


prove efficient. 


age send alms to the Holy Land 
non, the promul 
laws by the hea 
eck must be put upon the unrest. 
migration of strangers, without trade and wi ated ina 
repairing to Palestine in obedience to the — means, 
pious enthusiasm. The desire to inh Eromptiog Of a 
breathed by the men of God, and to rs fe 
» and to rest by the «; 
those in whose souls formerly the spark of a . © Side of 
tion was kindled, is no doubt strong in the h VINE inspira. 
brethren in faith ; but this desire, like $0 Ste, of man 
aspirations, must be placed under the sedi ng hoble 
The official that in the laudable pursuit of a wlhireees 
neglect his duty to his employer, or the ‘dies nau 
should resort to unfair means in order to Frown, that 
ings of their tender hearts, would scarcely i ag cTay. 
in a court the condemnation they deserve, The Sees x 
man that should wed the maiden of his choice a rs 
rational prospect of maintaining a family, would 0 ry 
to blame himself, should redoubled misery 
However ardent the wish to live and dicin ono of hs o 
cities, nobody hasa right to gratify it, unless he 
the means to support himself there. And a en 
deemed uncharitable if we suspect that along wit vin 
pigrims of this class, in whom we must at laoss 
purity of motives, however much we may con 
judgment, there comes also a crowd of idlers, attracted 
the pleasing prospect of the dolce far niente? It 4 
much easier to pray than to work, and to lounge sis “4 
in 
the house of study than to toil at a trade. And there 
are 
undoubtedly men so constituted that they will rather tak 
their chance of starving now and then than to be tape 
incessantly to exert themselves for a livelihood, [es the 
chiefs of the Palestinian community, therefore, enact g law 
and promulgate in all those countries from which the pil- 
grims chiefly come, that after a year no immigrant will be 
admitted to the participation in any public charity what. 
ever, until he’ shall have resided there five years. Let 
them further strictly prohibit thé contraction of any mar. 
riage by ‘a male under 18, and a female under 14 years of 
age. Again, let them exclude from all public charity 
parents whose children, if they are of a proper age, are not 
apprenticed to some trade, engaged in some industrial pur: 
suit, or following some study. And lastly, let there be 
fixed some standard of theobogical knowledge, and let no 
new aspirant be allowed to hold a rabbinieal stipend in any 
of the houses of study, unless his knowledge has previously 
been tested by a proper examination. . 

. These are measures for the carrying out of which no cv 
operation from. without would be requisite, and which, 
nevertheless, in one generation, would work a most silt 
tary change, ‘ There are, however, other measures of 4 
wider grasp and a more sweeping nature, which swll 
require-combination. ‘There is the cleansing of the aty; 
there is the restoration of some of the ancient aqueducts; 
there is the making of a good road to the seacoast, in 
which the Christian population of Jerusalem is not less 
interested than the Jewish. Why could not the represen- 
tatives of the Palestinian Jewish community in Europe 
sound the chiefs of the Latin, Greek, and Protestant 
churches established in the Holy Land, in order to aseet 
tain in how far co-operation would be practicable in public 
works that would equally benefit all classes and all creeds: 
Each of these religious bodies might devote annually 3 
certain portion of its income. towards the execution of these, 
labours of general utility, thereby also procuring employ: 
ment for the poor of their respective communities. This. 
would be true charity. A scheme of this kind, we feel 
confident, would rouse the sympathy of the whole civilised 


world; and unless some such plan be adopted, the cries . 
distress from our Palestinian brethren will never cease 0 
resound in our ears. 
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Jews’ Hosprrat.—We understand Sir Francis H. 
Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., has declined the presidency of 7 
institution, and it is contemplated to nominate Mr. Faudel, 
chairman of the committee, in his place; and from : 
interest this gentleman has shown for years past for the 
advancement of the institution the selection could not 
more judiciously made. j 

Concert —Miss Louisa Van Noorden, and 
her brother, Mr. P. E. Van Noorden, are going to have, 
as we see from an advertisement in our oa 
Thursday next, their annual concert. Mr, Van Noor : 
is a popular pianist, well known in the community. 1: 
sister is an artiste who has acquired a well desers abe 
putation. This circumstance, a3 well as the tact rs 
they displayed on former occasions, in providing an ¢ i. 
site musical treat for a discerning public, lead us t° wer 
pate that success will once more attend their efforts. a 

Jews’ Act AmenpMestT Bitu.—In_ the Hot a 
Commons, on Wednesday last, Mr. T.5. Duncomie 
the second reading of this bill. Poet 


It was opposed 
1$108 
Newdegate and some other members ; but on a div 


the resolution was carried by a majority of 42, the sis 
bers being, for the second reading 117 ; against it, ¢ si 

METROPOLITAN Fret HospPitat, Devonsares 
Crry.—The aggregate number of patients 
the week ending April 14 was—medical, 867 ; 


degradation into which continual demoralising pauperism has 


397 ; total, 1,264; of which 365 were new cases. 
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- vet been celebrated, and we are happy to be able to 


ae that our places of worship were as well attended as 


former years. Discourses were 
¢ worsbip as last year, with the additio 
oe in which the Rev. A. P. Mendes, of 
New Sy ee. ] ached on the last day of the 
the Jews gy A he first of a series of six 
tival. The discourse was the firs 
which the rev. gentleman is gong to eigen su : 
‘ge Sabbaths. It is to be regretted t at the en 
on Sabbath Jast was preached after the eervice. : - 
yer the merits of a discourse, and however well delivered, 
: ngregation that has just sat out a service of several 
into duration, will hardly be prepared to do justice to 
her. 
Jewisn PHILANTHROPIC Society.—This 
poe has just published its annual report, and we are 
leased to see that its finances are in a prosperous con- 
dition ; possessing a balance of nearly £300. The 
following paragraph, copied from the report, will suffi- 
ciently explain the praiseworthy objects of the charity, 
and the manner in which it discharges its duties :—This 
Society has been in operation since the year 1828, during 
which time it has conferred more important benefits on 
the Jewish poor, in consequence of the several channels 
of benevolence to whieh its funds are directed, than 
any other society with so limited an amount of income, 
1234 eases of distress have been relieved, in sums 
varying from 10s. to £6, amounting in allto £2, 032 
10s., and a further sum of £560 lls. has been awarded 
to aged persons, as pensioners, in weekly stipends ; and 
lastly, upwards of 150 persons, most of whom were 
once in comparatively easy circumstances, have been 
assisted in the hour of need with loans without inter. 
est, repaid by small weekly payments, tothe amount of 
£1,551 10s. ‘These three objects of benevolence, for 
which the funds of the society are made available, have, 
during the period that the charity has existed, required 
an aggregate expenditure of no less than £4,149 
AppiTionAL Lectures at Tug West 
Synacocte.—We have been informed, that the members 
of this Synagogue meet every Sabbath, at three o'clock, 
to read the afternoon service, and to listen to discourses, 
which are delivered alternately by the two ministers of 
the congregation. The plan of giving public instruction 
on Sabbath afternoons deserves the highest commenda- 
tion, and ought to be adopted iv every Synagogue where 
ministers are capable of arousing the religious zeal of 
the community, by means of lectures. : 
Tur Fortucominc Exnipirion or Pictures.—The 
exhibition of this year will likewise contain its usual 
contingent from Jewish artists. Professor Hart has 
painted several fine pictures which we shall notice in due 
time. An accountof the picture by Mr. Solomons will 
be found in last week’s “ Atheneum.” A correspondent 
has favoured us with the subjoined description of a pic- 
ture by another Jewish artist, Mr. Levin, of 49, Pem- 
bridge villas, Bayswater, which wil! be also exhibited:— 
“Tne ConTINENTAL Patace or Vice.—The gorgeous 
saloons brilliantly illuminated like day-light. In the 
centre the gambling table, at which are players interested 
and excited, and the croupiers and their watchees. In 
the front, at the left, coming from the ball room, a rich 
gentleman gives money to a lady about to play, at the 
same time intriguing with a young man; behind them a 
man with a patch over his eye, who is pointed out by a 
servant to the Banker assuspected of playing with false 
coin; to their right a priest, to whom a peasant gives his 
vinnings.; sitting at the table isan old man, writing, who 
professes to know the secret of success, watched by an 
amateur pupil at his side; on the opposite side of the 
table stands a young prince, with his tutor (a Jesuit), 
and military adjutant. At the extreme end of the table, 
on the right side, a gambler grasps an old woman, who 
has taken away the money he has won. An invalid 
stands marking his game. In front an English gentle- 
man and his daughters, as spectators. In the extreme 
fore-ground the fatal result typified in the peasants’ 
family ruined by his gaming.’ 
AvsTratia.—ANn Atperman —It 13 
pleasing to observe how emigrants who left their mother 
country in humble circumstances, by dint of persever- 
ance, honesty, and successful enterprise, gradually rise 
in the colonies to affluence and an honourable position. 
Such an instance is that of Mr. Joseph Collins, a co- 
teligionist, who, we are told, some 18 years ago, quitted 
London as a poor youth, and who was lately, as we learn 
from the “Goulburn Chronicle,” unanimously elected 
Alderman of his ward. The requisition to allow bim- 
self to be put in nomination was very numerous!y and 
tespectably signed. Our informant also told us that 
there is now at Goulburna thriving Jewish congregation, 
consisting of at least 40 members, who are very obser- 


LoNDON’ 


SHEFFIELD—E ection or Guarpians.—In the list 
of guardiaus recently elected at Sheffield, we find also 
the name ef our co-religionist, Mr. Henry Levy. He 
was returned for the first time, and among those newly 
elected he had the largest number of votes, he hav'ng 
polled 2658 suffrages.—Abridged from the Sheffield 
Daily Telegtaph. 

Cestrat Lonpon (40th Mipptesex) VotunTeer 
Rirre Corps.—At a meeting of the members of the 
corps, held on Wednesday evening, the 11th imst., Mr. 
Lewis A. Isaacs, C,E., the surveyor of the Holborn 
district, was elected Captain. 


TRIESTE.—VARIETIES. 

A correspondent of the “ Educatore Israelita’’ gives 
a lengthy account of the various improvements intro- 
duced by the new Chief Rabbi Tedeschi, which we 
abridge :— 

Trieste, the correspondent says, is a city in which the 
spirit of toleration and the feeling of universal brother- 
hood has made great progress. There scarcely lingers 
any prejudice against the Jews in the minds of the 
inhabitants, and Jews and Christians cordially co-operate 
in all works of public utility and charity, The new 
Chief Rabbi has found a community well disposed to 
receive improvements, and he has accordingly made 
them. He has introduced a solemn religious initiation, 
which does not supersede but precedes the usual rites 
marking the period of religious majority. The Chief 
Rabbi himself superintends the instruction which is 
given to the “435% “3, before he is publicly adimitted 
to §fsrael's religious fellowship, The admission itself, 
which takes place in the synagogue, in the presence. of 
the relatives, is a most solemn and impressive perform: 
ance, weli calculated sincerely to attach youth to the 
religion of their fathers. He has also known how to 
invest with equal solemnity the marriage ceremony, 
which is always celebrated in the synagogue. Appro- 
priate Psalms are chanted by a choir, accompanied by 
instrumental music. The address and nuptial benedic- 
lion are most impressive. Wise regulations were also 
laid down for the conduct of funerals, at which now 
the greatest order and decorum prevail. In fact, it is 
quite gratifying to see the respect paid even by the 
common people to the remains of the dead, when car- 
ried to their last res'ing-place. To give an impetus to 
the cause of higher education, an institution was opened 
for the instruction of boys of superior talent, who wish 
to pursue sacred studies without means of theirown ; but 
as the community could not afford to support an addi- 
tional educational establishment, the Chief Rabbi invited 
several eminent scholars, being co-religionists, to devote 
a few hours weekly to the education of these youths, he 
himeelf setting the example, by undertaking the instruc- 
tion in some branches of knowledge personally. ‘The 
proposal was received favourably, and now twelve boys, 
who evinced great apt tude for study, receive a superior 
education, 

The same correspondentalso gives the obituary of one 
of the most respected merchants of Trieste, a co-religion- 
ist, Moses von Herschel, who lately died at an advanced 
aze. He is described as having spent along and active 
life in the most scrupul.us performance of all his duties, 
as man, citizen, and Israeliie. His charity was un- 
bounded, and only equalled by his affability and general 
benevolence. Obituaries appeared in all Jocal papers, 
bringing to light his extraordinary acts of benevolence, 
The whole city, without distinction of class or creed, 
followed his funeral procession, which was also joined 
by all the city authorities in a body, every one hastening 
to pay the last respects to the remains of so good a man. 
During the week of mourning the elders of the congre- 
gaiion, in a body, and in their official capacity, repaired 
to the house of the surviving sons, to condole with 
them, and the Chief Rabbi himself, after the usual ser- 
vice in the residence of the mourners, delivered a dis- 
course, in which he paid so eloquent a tribute to the 
memory Gf the deceased that not an eye of the whole 


assembly remained dry. 


vant of their religious rites, no business being trausacted 


by any of them on the Sabbath. 
Worxmen’s Institrute.—A Lecture.—Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, Rart., deliveredon the evening of the ilth 
inst, a most interesting lecture on “* The public health” 
at the above Institution, situated in Euston Road. The 
audience was chiefly composed of working men. The 
Hon. Baronet in the course of his lecture made also a 
few remarks on the Law of Moses, so far as bearing on 
public health, which were to the following effect :—The 
law of Moses prohibited the use of various ani.als as 

— food, and modern practice justified the Mosaic law in 
this respect, for the people of civilised countries did not 
eat eagles, vultures, owls, bats, rats and mice, or reptiles 
in general. Other things which had been forbidden in 
the Old Testament were now eaten ; and the prohibition 
of pork had often been made the subject of ridicule ; but 
he had the authority of Dr. Copeland, the learned author 
ofa “Dictionary of Medicine,” in support of the pro- 
hibition in the law of Moses, asthe flesh of the pig in hot 
climates would be prejudicial to health. In the law of 
oses there were also various rules for the preservation 
of cleanliness in the camp, acd preventing disease. 


JAMAICA.—VARIETIES., 
We have received a communication from our esteemed cor- 


respondent at Jamaica, the Rev. A, B. Davis, trom which we 
make the following extracts :— 


I observed a notice in one of your numbers of a question and 
reply in connection with the phases of the moon ; but it has not 
set usatrest herc. There is evidently something wrong in the 
calculations, so far as Jamaica is concerned. We have been 
observing it forthe past two years, and when we celebrated the 
“IN PS we were certainly at least three days behind. We 
saw the moon the night before the f’/", and then it had ali 
the appearance of being two days’ old. I wish you would, if 
possible, satisfy us on this important point, for it is the subject 
of conversation in all circles here, and gives rise, as you may 
well imagine, to much speculation. 

We are still at work for the Morocco Jews. I should not be 
far out were I to say that I have received twenty different sub- 
scriptions, collected after sermons delivered by Christian minis- 
ters on Sunday mornings. A number of my replies to these 
have by some means or other found their way into different 
local papers. I send you one, as a sample of the good feeling 
existing here; but I must confess that out of the number only 
one has been given for us by ministers of the church of England. 
The others have been by the Methodists, the Kirk, the Bap- 
tists, the Independents, and the native black congregations, &c. 

I also enclose a short account of our S}*"y\8) disiribution. 
You may recollect my introducing this new feature into our 
Benevolent Society last year. Mr. and Mrs. Louis Lewis have 
presented our synagogue with two magnificent Sepher mantles, 
which were first used on YS} PUY; they cost, I believe, 
£25. 

P.S. I was unable to post this in due time. The rain had 
set in, and not even a servant was able to leave the house. 
Since my last to you, I have received a very kind and flatter- 
ing friendly letter from Sir Moses Montefiore, relative to the 
Morocco affair, and a public document from the same source, 
by the desire of the Board. They are very gratifying. I 
should say that about 27 congregational gatherings have been 
made for ushere. Subscriptions still flowin. Last night we 
haa a severe shock of earthquake. 


which they agree. 


Moses TREACHES— 

“Hear, O Israel! the Lord 
our God is one Lord; and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy soul, and with 
allthy might.”—Deut. vi. 4, 

“And now, Israel! what 
doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee, but to fear the Lord 
thy God, to walk in all His 
ways, and to love Him, and to 
serve the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy 
soul.— Deut. x., 12. 

“I command you this day to 
love the Lord your God, and 


JEW AND CHRISTIAN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sir.—There is a strong tendency among man- 
kind to meditate more on their miseries than on their 
blessings, on their differences rather than on the points in 
. a Hence unhappiness is increased, and 
enmity, strife, and mutual hatred are fomented. 

It is accordingly well that every now and again the 
attention of those who differ on some religious points 
should be recalled to those more universal and practical 
questions on which they either are, or ought to be, of one 
mind. With the view of promoting such harmony of sen- 
timent, I beg with your permission, to invite the attention 
of your readers to the following | 
PARALLEL: 


Jesus Bex-Mrriuam Teacnes, 

“ The first of all the com- 
mandments is, Hear, O Isracl! 
the Lord our God is one Lord; 
and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first (or 
chief) commandment. And 
the second is like, namely this, 
thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. There is none 
other commandment greater 
than these.”"—Mark xii., 29, 
30, 31. 

“I say unto you love your 


Mr. Lewis is brother to Mr. James Lewis, of Ely-place. | 


to serve Him with all vour enemies, bless them. that curse 
heart and with all your sonal.” you, do good to them that hate 
—Deut. xi., 13, you, and pray for them that 

“Thou shalt not hate thy despitefully use you and per- 
brother in thy heart. Thou secute you, that ye may be the 
shalt not avenge nor bear any children of your Father who is 
grudge against the children of in heaven. For He maketh 
thy people; but thou shalt His sun to rise on the evil and 
love thy néighbour as thysel!.”. on the good, and sendeth rain 
Lev. xix., 17, 18. on the just and oa the unjust, 

SOLOMON TEACHES, Be ye therefore perfect, even 

“Tf thine enemy be hurgry, as your Father. who is in hea- 
give him to eat, and if he he ven is perfect."—Mat. v., 44, 
thirsty give him to drink.”— 45, 48. 

Prov. xxv., 21, 22. 

On these two most vital and universal points of doctrine 
and practise there is thus no. diversity of teaching, and 
there ought therefore to be no diversity of belief or action 
between the Jew and the Christian. Why then should 
there be mutual mistrust or aversion between them, seeing 
that in harbouring such evil sentiments both depart from 
the express instructions of the teachers, whom they seve- 
rally profess to follow. Whosoever makes the most ear- 
nest endeavours to fulfil the above precepts is at once the 
best Jew and the best Christian. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 


THE CODRINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 
TO THE EDITOE OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Dear Sir,—The originality of the above subject having 
emanated from my humble pen some months since, stimu- 
lates me to again appear before the public as an advocate 
to do honour and express our sense of gratitude to the noble 
minded Governor of Gibraltar, seeing it has been adopted 
by our brethren in America. I cannot imagine what there 
is in the soil of America to make Jews more mindful of 
theif duty in this respect than should exist in the hearts of 
the native and foreign Jews of this country ; especially 
when we can boast of Sir William, the friend of the 
starved and houseless, as being a countryman, and one of 
whom we may be proud. : 

The paragraph you inserted in your last week’s publi- 
cation from the “ Jewish Messenger” leads me to hope 
the cause is not yet lost sight of. True it may be the 
“‘ Chronicle” cannot say “‘ we have several communications 
from influential persons relative to the propriety of testify- 
ing to the above-named two friends of Israel our grati- 
tude.” Icannot for a moment imagine but that the same 
good-feeling exists amongst our leading families as it does 
with our brethren in high position across the Atlantic: but 
l account in a measure for the supposed apathy by the 
constant stream of charity and other matters of monient 
relative to the condition of our poorer co-religionists in 
this country—which absorbs so much of their time, and 
are adrain ontheir purs-s, and perhaps they may hava 
thought the time is not yet come, and that it might have 
interfered with the subscriptions for the relief of the poor 
refugees ; but now that the stream of charity for that purpose 
has nearly ceased to flow, and the terrors of war in that 
unhappy country ended, I hope and trust their thoughts 
will be turned to the reward due to the ever to 
be remembered philanthropic man, who humanely dis- 
pensed the proceeds of English, Jewish, and Christian 
charity placed in his charge for that purpose, as well as 
other means he had in his power to bestow. It is there- 
fore a sacred duty on our part to acknbwledge the 
good done by our exemplary Christian brother, who 
watched and cared for our co religionists, when in dis- 
tress, with a parental care. Similar acts, if lianded down 
to posterity, would be an incentive to others to follow so 
good an example in case of need, and there are yet, I re- 
gret to say, inmany parts of the world, those in powér, 
who think it more a duty to persecute a Jew than assist 
him. It has been said the Board of Deputies acknow- 


too much to express our feeiings in this matter. I can 
scarcely believe there isa Jew who will not give his mite for 


not he a more seasonable time than the present. We have 
just celebrated a holy festival, commemorating the re. 
demption from slavery and oppression, offering thanksgiy- 
ings to our heavenly Redeemer and Provider, who suc. 
coured usin the wilderness. Let us therefore look on 
Sir William as a messenger sent to us in the hour of trial, 
and after offering up our prayers to Him who gave, it will 


be in unison with our teachings to pay, an earthly tribute to 
a deserving eartaly protector. 


ledged the act on their records as a body; but can we do > 


this purpose. It is only to be commenced, and there can-— 
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Let the lion’s voice be 


raised ;' open your columns :| ing the ethereal fluids, the result would be universal 


follow the example of the “ Messenger ;’ reiterate the darkness (For). 


words “we are willing to receive subscriptions for the 
cause, and, as usual, publish names and amounts as soon 
as it may be expedient. We are teady to commence at 
once,” and I think the commencement will produce the 
wished for result, My humble mite is ready. | 

I beg, my dear sir, you will pardon the space I have 
taken up in your valuable columns, but by inserting this 
you will have done your duty. 

With every consideration of respect, I am, dear Mr. 


Editor, yours very faithfully, 


Auex. ALEXANDER. 
6, High-street, Exeter.—17th April, 5620. 


CANTERBURY—JEWISH GUARDIANS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Dear Sir,—I find by your impression of the 13th yon 
mention the Election of our co-religionist, Mr. David- 
son, as a Guardian for the Union in a Cathederal town. 

I beg to say we have two Guardians in Canterbury at 
the present time, one is the President of the Hebrew 
Congregation, and the other is myself ; who was elected 
in this town in 1842; Lalso believe I was the first Guar- 
dian of the Jewish persuasion elected in Great Britain, 
either in or cut of a Cathedral town. 

Yours truly, 
‘Bens. Barwarn. 
57, Northgate Street, Canterbury. April 16ch 1860. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—Much has been said and written lately on this 
subject, but your admirable leading article of the 6'h 
inst. has put the matter fairly and forcibly before the 
community. Your correspondents, however, have all 
directed their attacks toa certain class-book. Are they 
aware that in aj] our schools the copies of the Bible issued 
by the Christian Bible Society are those mostly used? 
I have this week seen two of these volumes, on the fly- 
leaf of each is written:— | 

, presented by 
leaving school.” 

The title page of each states that itis “The Holy 


, as a reward on 


Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments.” The 


next page purports to give the contents; and here we 
find those of the “New Testament.” Now why should 
there not be a Bible for Jewish Schools, and the poorer 
classes? As you justly say. ‘The only difficulty we 
see in the way of such a plan is the somewhat higher 
price that would have to be paid for these books, pre- 

pared for a special market; but surely if we consent, for 
the sake of our religion, to pay a higher price for the 
food for our body, asomewhat higher price for our mental 
nourishment, in the interest of the same religion, cannot 
be objected to. It were disgraceful of us were we to 
shrink from the small sacritice which the special supply 
of Jewish school books would impose upon our educa- 
tional establishments.” 

It must be remembered that no Jewish edition could 
compete in price with those issued by the ‘* Christian 
Bible Society,” from the simple fact that the latter col- 
lects nearly £20,000 a year from the public to dissemi- 
nate their work. : 

Trusting this question will be agitated, calmly and 
temperately, until we have both Jewish Class-books, and 
a Jewish Bible. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
| ScruTaTor. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Dear Sr1r,—The controversy maintained through 
your columns on this subject admits of an easy settle- 
ment. Light is the agitation of the universal elastic 
Ether—darkness its repose. Hence, in the first chap. 
of Genesis, it is not said that God created or made the 
light; but it is averred that the spirit of God agitated 


fluids, and God said “ Be light ;” that is, God ordained 


the agitation of the fluids to be light, or the cause of 
vision. The darkness or repose of the Ether is men- 
tioned as previously subsisting; the agitation of the 
fluids by the spirit of God put an end to that subsisting 
repose, and the result. was light. 

That the ideas of darkness and repose are intimately 
associated appears from the ultimate identity of the 
verbs jon, to darken, and jor, to retain or with- 


This latter idea involves that of refraining from 
action, consequently of rest. Hence the ideas of dark- 
ness and stillness are closely related. 

The controversy has originated in the meaning sought 
to be imposed on the verb NS, as if it necessarily 
invelved the notion of making a substance, and that 
from nothing. Now the idea expressed by this word is 


_ simply that of causing to be, without specifying the 


mode. The verb (JDP is distinguished from it by 
restricting the sense. ;7{5P means to produce by direct 
agency ; N™S to produce either by direct agency, or 
by refraining from action, , 


In Gen, i. 1, it is said that God created (N39) the 


heavens and the earth; but in Gen. ii, 4, it is affirmed 


that God the Eternal made (M3{5D) the heavens and 
the earth. ‘The second affirmation restricts the first, 
and shows that God caused the existence of the hea. 
vens and the earth by direct action; but in Isaiah xlv. 


we read, “I make ("2%") light, and cause (N73) 


darkness ; I make (FWP) peace, and cause (N45) 
evil.” Here the causing of darkness and evil is obvi- 
ously the result, not of the direct action of the Deity, 
but of His refraining from action, Darkness and evil 
are placed in the same category, the former being quite 
as little a substance as the latter. 

_«Wete God at any time to withhold (SWI) the 


t- 


: . agency of His living spirit, and to refrain from agitat. | 


As regards the absolute creation of subs®nce from 
nothing, it is an idea warranted by Scripture. The 
words *‘ heaven and earth,” occurring in Gen. i. 1, are 
used objectively. They refer to what follows—God 
called the expansion ‘heavens,’ and the dry land 
‘earth ;"” so that the heavens and the earth mentioned 
in the first verse are the expansion and the dry land. 

The question of the eternity or non-eternity of matter 
is not touched by Scripture, and lies beyond the ken of 
the human inteliect. We cannot conceive of God except 
asa living being—a willing, intending, and designing 
Mind. Now the notion of activity is so involved in this 
idea of the Deity, that human reason cannot separate 
the one from the other. Wecannot imagine a living 
intelligent Being to have remained for an indefinite pe- 
riod in the past eternity absolutely inactive ; but if God 
must have been always active, there must always have 
been a somewhat on which He might exert His activity, 
because it is impossible to imagine an agent to act upon 
nothing. Yours respectfully, 5. 


SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 
70 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Dear Sir,—I trust you will allow me to reply to 
your learned correspondent. 

Mr. Bernstein had no occasion to travel so far as the 
land of Utz to find WP, concerning which the afflicted 


Job was asked where its place was which DYW" INS 
very properly tells us:— NWT 
VA VR men. am sure Mr. 
Bernstein is not unaware that the writer of Genesis 
<—Moses—made use of the expression [{DPFJ in Exodus 


x. 21,in a very forcible manner, where he says, “ Dark- 


ness was palpably felt;” but in neither case can I find | 


that "25 is spoken of as a created substance. 


It is true that in we find, 
7 WR" but it is not clear that the ten 
things were substances; for instance, if light is a sub- 
stance, I am at a loss to know how it penetrates glass, 
stone. 


sides, the MID OP MID (two of these ten 
things), which is time, is evidently not a substance, but 
merely a law of nature. I therefore content myself 
with my former explication, that JN°73 means a law 
in nature—a will of the , Creator. 

Respecting the TP None exist- 
ence before existence ’’ can certainly only be compre- 
hended by spiritual beings, that is, before anything in 
the universe had existence; but we can easily under- 
stand how our solar system (of which Moses speaks) 


‘arose from a chaos, as recorded in Genesis ; indeed, the 


very expression "35 is a proof that 
there was light at some other place. | 
I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 


M. H. Simonson. 
Manchester, April 15th, 5620. 


-THE JEWS IN THE SOUTHERN 
| HEMISPHERE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Deare Str,—There is an old adage, and often too 
true, that ‘* Every one’s business is no one’s ;” so I will 
take the Opportunity, as a true Israelite, to act as I have 
always done since I have been in this part of the world, 
and as a guardian of the welfare of our co-religionists. 
The first subject I will dwell upon is the deplorable 
want of persons capable of organising congregations of 
our holy faith in this part of the world. Hence the 
great difficulty of forming settlements of members of 
our faith, and of the springing up of new congregations. 
We are much in want of men from Europe or elsewhere 
capable of performing all religious rites, and able also 
to instruct our children, as by the new Act of Parlia- 
ment here they will not grant land for religious pur- 
poses unless a school is established therewith. I should 
like to see married men come out with their families to 
fill public offices, as single men scarcely offer the same 
guarantees for the efficient discharge of these sacred 
duties as married men; therefore preference ought to 
be given to the latter, if any are to be found willing to 
come, | 

The next subject I wish to speak of is the want of a 
proper proportion of single females being sent out here. 
Among no denomination does the same great disparity 
exist. I believe there are more than twenty single 
males to one female among our co-religionists in these 
colonies, especially this colony, Victoria; hence it has 
so often happened that young men in these parts either 
marry out of the pale of Judaism or else leave the coun- 
try, where they would have settled, and become happy 
and prosperous. A few years since some evil inclined 
person or persons sent to Engalnd a report that some 
single young women of our faith had gone astray—a 
fabrication of some narrow-minded person, to which I 
give a flat contradiction ; for of the few that ever did 
come out to these colonies at first, all got comfortably 
married, or else got into situations in Jewish families. 
I say and maintain, the want of female emigration to 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, has ever proved 
injurious to the promotion and welfare of our holy and 
ancient religion in the southern hemisphere. We can 
name the following congregations in Australia, viz.,— 
Melbourne, which has. two congregations, and will pos- 
sibly soon have a third; there are Sydney, Maitland, 
Geelong, Ballarat, Bendigo, Castiemaine, Adelaide, 
Freemantle ; there are also a good many families at 
Buckworth and Ararat; also in Tasmania, Hobart 
Town and Launceston,—in New Zealand, Auckland, 
Wellington, and two or three other settlements. In 


almost every place I have mentioned there are not pro- 
perly qualified persons to perform religious duties, or 
capable of instructing the young; henee the children 


It is even transmitted through diamond. Be- 


are growing up with about as much kegaco 
ch k 
as the Aborigines, and the aduite Of their 
> 2 some one to promote their Spiritual we) went 
@ state of the members of our fa; — Such 
&c. When shall w 


e have a chan Ustralig 
surely it is high time, Petter? Foe 


sh 
in this and most other parts as that 
The next subject I will t “ 
our Interests at the European Congress vo over 
our most strenuous endeavours to get the ] Pacem a 
recognise that our co-religionists shal] net 
with in the observance of their religion, and oe ae 
shall be allowed to carry on their basiness nerd 
day of the week (Sunday); so that they oe pie 
own Sabbath, and not be compelled to keer its ae 
and that they may be allowed to dwell in me a 
country, so long as they obey the laws eerie 
denominations generally. In fact, that es pra 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as an x pom 
lished denomination throughout the works Tl 
only be accom plished by raising loadly our i 
_ Lastly, let me suggest, instead o 
gionists returning to Morocco or ae ‘lake 
cution, let them be sent by the rich to Aincsia’ " 
rica, N ew Zealand, or any other new countr re 
Trusting you will give this letter a sialathanes 
in your journal, I am, sir, yours obedient] - 
An Cotonist ann 4 P; “ 


Ballarat, February 15th, 1860. 


THE JEWISH POOR IN LONDON 

cate (From the City Press. | 
The spirit of charity knows none 
colours, for it is her province to regard man as x 5 
and notas Jew or Gentile, bond or free, exce ake 
as the social and political condition forms vie of ne 
ease Which has awakened her activities, The ieah of 
alms who has not a mite to spare for the pecnle of th 
next parish, has not attained to that doctrine of chatty 
which Paul preached; norhas the man who holds hishand 
aside from human misery because it is not clothed in his 
own polemical garments, ever made profitable use of the 
teachings of the law of Moses as to rights of strangers 
The temple of Charity is, perhaps, the only place where 
allmen may meet. Blood, language, and religion separ. 
ate them in the house of God and in the family citcle, 


ONEER orf 
WE trang, 


| but charity has to deal with the universal needs of man 


as such, and therefore it is our duty to carry ont her 
teachings in a spirit of the truest catholicity. However 
much there may be to regret at the narrowness of sym 
pathy and the quickness of prejudices, benevolence in 
these days is but little trammelled by sectional shibbo- 
lethe, and perhaps the very essence of the desire to do 
good is in itselfa specific against unkindly exclusiveness, 


| Certain it is, that in the work of charity in London we 


find Churchmen and Dissenters of every grade meeting 
together to make common cause against ignorance and 
vice and want; and certain it is, too, that numerous insti 
tutions, essentially Gentile in character, have been large 
ly indebted to members of the Jewish persuasioa for 
liberal almonries, and for moral support and encourage- 
ment. When we look round among the philanthropic 
institutions of the metropolis, we can count off a goodly 
number of Hebrew benefactions to undertakings that are 
not in the remotest degree tinctured with Jadaism, from 
participation in which perhaps Jews areinagreat mea- 
sure of necessity shut out; yet the Jewish money is 
accepted thankfully, and tke deed accredited to the work- 
ing of that heart-kindling generosity which sets aside 
exceptions, and takes its stand upon the oneness of the 
human race. | 
We cannot but take interest in the social condition 
of the Jewish people, seeing how we are allied to them 
by not very remote links in our faith; how we look to 
them as the living representatives of those children to 
whom the God we worship first revealed himself, as de- 
lighting to bless all flesh. And shall we not Say that 
the hard usage to which they have been subject in this 
and other countries, and from which they will not, even 
here, recover for at Jeast another century, quickens the 
desire to know how they stand as to their measure 
social happiness, as to the healthiness of their inner life, 
and therefrom the probabilities -of our efforts at conver 
sion being ultimately successful? On former occasion 
we have dwelt upon this subject, and have urged the 
claims of the Jewish poor upon the sympathies 
Christians of every sect. We are now once rag 
minded of the social progress of the Jews, by the Pi 
lication of the first half-yearly report of the recen y 
constituted ‘‘Board of Gaardians for the Relief of the 
Jewish Poor.” This exceedingly interesting docu 
ment has been prepared in the style of a Parliamentary 
address on a great state question, that is, it traces af 
cinctly the history of the question on which re 
is to proceed, and thereby places us in possession 
some important facts. | | 
(To be continued.) 


or 


“ 
Arcerta.—THe Moroqueen Rervucees.—The A. 
I.” says:—Our Algerian correspondent writes" 
Israelitish refugees from Morocco who are at ~~ ond 
the provincial consistory 3000 francs every mon 4s fot 
to this day the consistory has received no ~< Ma 
this purpose from beyond the province. | | 
nicipal Council of Oran has, at the propositiet ~ 
Prefect, voted a grant of 400 francs as & dona ” al 
wards the support of the refugees. Great ee aes 
being made by the Oran community to provide ! "7 
strangers. On 


Purim last double rations 
buted among them, and on Passover they were" ** 


with unleavened bread, meat, and Wile.” nce, 
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ARCHAIA.* 

There is not a book in the world which has given rise 
to such a vast literature as the Bible. In every genera- 
tion some of the profoundest thinkers and original minds 
have made it the subject of their special studies and re- 
searches, yet has every age followed some favourite di- 

tion in these labours. At one time it was the alle- 
‘heal school which preponderated. Men delighted to 
god same hidden meaning in the simplest biblical narra- 
tive. At another it was the plain grammatical interpre- 
tation, in accordance with which the word of God was 
expounded. In another age profound philosophical 
systems were sought after, aye, and found in the divine 
code. Mysticism, too, had its day. Every word, then nay 
every letter of the Bible concealed some mighty secret, 
only disclosed to the initiated. Our sages of old already 


said, The law has 49 aspects.” 
In our own days it seems to be chiefly the scien- 
tific aspect from which the Book of God is contemplated 
by some of our most eminent scholars. Revelation is 
held up to the touch-stone of science, and the re- 
sult carefully examined. It is especially the natural 
sciences which institute this inquiry. True, it is not 
the first time that this test has been applied, and contro- 
yersies have arisen. Isolated biblical statements have al- 
ready, in former ages, been attacked. One of the princi- 
pal objects of the Moreh Nebuchim was to controvert 
the opinions of those who took the various expressions 
referring to God in a literal sense. The acceptance of 
the Ptolemic system already, in the most ancient times, 
set the scriptures at variance with the declarations of 
science, for the former repeatedly speaks of the four 
corners of the earth, whilst the latter proved it to be of 
a spherical shape. Again at a time when light and sun 
were considered as identical, the question was put, ‘‘how 
— could the light have’ been created on the first day, and 
night and day alternate three times in the absence of 
the sun ?”’ The rise of the Copernican system gave birth 
to another and graver controversy ; for if it was the earth 
that moved, andit was the sun that stood still, how 
could Joshua have commanded that luminary to stop in 
his course; and how could the wisest of men have de- 
elared, ‘‘ And the earth will stand (abide) for ever.”’ 
These, a3 stated before, were isolated attacks, made by 
fits and starts, and were repelled in the same manner ; 
It was reserved for the modern time and for a modern 
science to systematise these onslaughts, snd to give them 
an extension and a weight which they never possessed 
before. Geology, the youngest of the sciences, fights 
with weapons the keen edge of which penetrates deep. 
Geology does not question one or the other biblical 


statement, resting either upon some figure of speech, or 


some usage of language, to which the most intellectual 

as well as the silliest persons have to submit, if they wish 
to be understood by those around them, but attacks the 
whole narrative of-thecreation. Geology not only dis- 
putes the length of time during which we are taught by 
the word of God the creation was completed, but also 
the order in which the creation proceeded. The geologist 
denies, in toto, the completion of the work of creation 
within six days, nor is he quite sure that the creation of 
the plants preceded that of all living creatures. There 
are also some minor details about which he has his doubts. 


In bis opinion the earth inits present state is much older 


than 6000 years, and it is with him a grave question 
whether all living beings proceeded from one or various 
centres, and whether cach species is the offspring of one 
single pair or several. The whole controversy, as it now 
stands, between geology and the Bible is succinctly yet 
clearly summed up in the introduction of Dr. M. Kalish 
to his commentary on Genesis, to which we refer the 
reader for further particulars. Attemptsat reconciling the 
biblical account of the creation with geology of course 
are not wanting. As yet, however, no hypothesis has 
been brought forward that can beaccepted with confidence 
_ by the conscientious searcher after truth. These attempts 
together with the difficulties under which they labour, 
have been ably discussed in the commentary to which 
we have just referred. The one which recommends it- 


self most to the consideration of the inquirer is that | 


adopted by Dr. Dawson, and which he has undoubtedly 
developed with great skill and learning. If the merit 
be not his of having been the first who started the hypo- 
thesis that-the term “yom” (day) used in the biblical ac- 
count must be taken in the sense of period, he may 
certainly be reckoned among the most successful defen- 
ders and elaborators of his view ; and we candidly admit 
could only the doctor, on philological grounds, convince 
us that a word, the meaning of which is well defined in 
the Bible, and which at no period down to our age was 
by any sober minded lexicographer, paraphraser, inter- 
preter, or translator, taken in the account of the creation 
in any other sense save in that ofa literal day, can in 
one and the same chapter, without previous hint, signify 
im one verse day and perhaps in the next adjoining one 
_ @ period of countless ages—we should have no difficulty 
whatever in admitting his physical proofs. But this 
linguistical objection once overcome everything is smooth 
enough, and there are even in the account of the creation 
on the fifth day compared with that of the work of the 
sixth day points enongh to lend much force to our au- 
thor's argumentation. Let the reader attentively peruse 
the 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd verses in the first chapter 
of Genesis, and then read the following commentary 
Offered by our author :— | 


__ When we inquire what information geology affords respecting 


the period under consideration, the answer may be fall and 
—%plicit. Geological discovery has carried us back to an epoch 
Corresponding with the beginning of this day, and has disclosed 
4 long and varied series of living beings, extending from this 
early period up to the introduction of the higher races of animals, 


* Archaia ; or the Studies of the Cosmogon 
story of the Hebrew Scriptures. By. J.W. Dawson, LL.D, 
r08., Principal of M’Gill College, Author of “ Acadian 

seology,” &. Montreal: B. Dawson and Son. London: 


y and Natural 


To enter on the geological details of these changes, and on 
descriptions of the creatures which succeeded each other on the 
earth, would swell this volume into a treatise on palmontology 
and would be quite unnecessary, as so-many excellent popular 
works on this subject already exist. I shail. therefore, confine 
myself to a few statements, and to marking the points in which 
scripture and geology coincide in their respective histories of 
this long period, which appears to include the whole of the 
Palwozoic and Mesozoic epochs of geology, with their grand and 
varied succession of rock formations and living beings. 

In the oldest fossiliferous rocks, we find the remains of crusta- 
ceans, mollusks and radiates, such as shrimps, shellfish, and 
starfishes, which appear to have inhabited the bottom of a 
shallow ocean. Among these were some genera belonging to 
the higher forms of the mullasca and radiata, but apparently as 
yet no vertebrated animals. Fishes were then introduced. and 
have left their remains in the upper Silurian rocks, and very 
abundantly in the Devonian and Carboniferous, in which also 
the first reptiles occur. The animal kingdom appears to have 
reached no higher than the reptiles in the Palwozoic or primary 
period of geology, and its reptiles are comparatively small and 
few ; though fishes had attained toa point of perfection which 
they have not since exceeded. There was also, especially in 
the carboniferous period, an abundantand luxuriant vegetation. 
The Mesozoic period is, however, emphatically the age of rep- 
tiles. This class then reached its climax, in the perfection and 
magnitude of its species, which filled all those stations in the 
economy of nature now assigned to the mammalia. Birds, also, 
belong to this era, and were represented by some very gigantic 
species. Toward the close of the period, several species of 
small mammals, of the lowest or marsupial type, appear as a 
presage of the mammalian creation of the succeeding tertiary 
era. In these two geological periods, then—the Palwozoic and 
Mesozoic—we find, first, the lower sheretzim represented by 
the invertebrata and the fishes, then the great reptiles and the 
birds ; and it cannot be denied, that, if we admit that the Mosaic 
day under consideration corresponds with these geological 
periods, it would be impossible better to characterise their crea- 
tions in so few words adapted to popular comprehension. I may 
add that all the species whose remains are found in the Palwozuic 
and Mesozoic rocks are extinct, and known to us only as fossils; 
and their connection with the present system of nature consists 


only in their forming with it a more perfect series than our | 


present fanna alone could afford. They belong to.the same 
system of types, but are parts of it which have served their pur- 
pose and have been laid aside. The coincidences above noted 
between geology and scripture, may be summed up as follows. 

1. According to both records, the causes which at present 
regulate the distribution of light and heat and moisture, of land 
and water, were, during the whole of this period, much the same 
as at present. The eyes of the trilobite of the old Silurian rocks 
are fitte’ for the same conditions with respect to light with 
those of existing animals of the same class. The coniferous 
trees of the coal measures show annual rings of growth. Im- 
pressions of rain-marks have been found in the shales of the 
coal measures and Devonian system. Hills and valleys, swamps 
and lagoons, rivers, bays, seas, coral reefs and shell beds, have 
all left indubitable evidence of their existence, in the geological 
record. On the other hand, the Bible shows that all the earth’s 
physical features were perfected on the fourth day, and imme- 
diately before the creation of animals, The land andthe water 
have undergone, during this long lapse of ages, many minor 
changes. Whole tribes of animals and plants have been swept 
away and replaced by others, but the general aspect of inorganic 
nature has remained the same. 

2. Both records show the existence of vegetation during this 


‘period ; though the geologic record, if taken alone, would, from 


its want of information respecting the third day, lead us to 
infer that plants are no older than animals, while the Bible 
does not speak of the nature of the vegetation that may have 
existed on the fifth day. 

3. Both recotds inform us that,-reptiles and birds were the 
higher and leading forms of animals, and that all the lower 
forms. of animals co-existed with them. In both we have 
especial notice of the gigantic Sanrion reptiles of the latter 
part of the period; and, if we have the remains of a few small 
species of mammals in the Mesozoic rocks, these, like a few 
similar creatnres apparently included under the word “sheretz” 
in Leviticus, are not sufficiently important to negative the 
general fact of the reign of reptiles.* | 

4. It accords with both records that the work of creation in 
this period was gradually progressive. Species after species 
was locally introduced, extended itself, aud, after having served 
its purpose, gradually became extinct. And thus each suc- 
cessive rock formation presents new groups of species, each 
rising in numbers and perfection above the !ast, and marking a 
gradual assimilation of the general conditions of our planet to 
their present state, yet without any convulsions or general catas- 
trophes affecting the whole earth at orice. 

5. In both records the time between the creation of the first 
animals and the introduction of the mammalia as a dominant 
class, forms a well marked period. I would not too positively 
assert that the close of the fifth day accords precisely with that 
of the Mesozoic or secondary period. The well marked line 
of separation, however, between this and the earlier tertiary 
rocks, points to this as extremely probable. 

The fact that the writer of this chapter should have 
separated the creation of the great monsters of the deep 
(6"5°5M) from that of the mammals, and should 
have made the former to precede that of the latter by a 
whole day (3}"), or period as our author translates it, 
and should moreover have let these monsters go forth 
from the waters, whilst the mammals drew their origin 
from the earth, so fully agreeing with the results arrived 
at in geology, is certainly a coincidence so wonderful 
that the denier of revelation would have great difficulty 
to account for this marvellous and minute agreement to 
which a knowledge of nature, as it existed in ancient 
times, would certainly not have led an uninspired nar- 
rator. 


It is with difficulty that we tear ourselves from the 
further discussion of a work so highly interesting, so 
attractively written, and so full of instruction, that we 
should really be embarrassed had we to decide whether 


we admire most the reverential tone in which such 


grave matters are treated, the profoand love of truth, 
the deep and patient research, or the uncommon inge- 


nuity which it displays. But the limited space which. 


* The interesting discovery, by Mr. Beale and others, of 
thirteen species of mammalia in the Purbeck, and that of Pro- 
fessor Emmons of a few species in rocks of similar age in the 
Southern States of America, do not invalidate this statement ; 
for all these, like the Microlestes of the German trias and the 
Amphitherium of the Stonesfeld slate, are small marsupials 
belonging to the least perfect type of mammals. The disco- 
very of so many species of these humbler creatures goes far 
to tmcrease the improbability of the existence of the higher 


our columns compel us to assign to reviews, has already 
been exceeded. We therefore part, for the present, 
from the worthy doctor, trasting that we may soon 
meet him again on that obscure slippery path on which 
geology leads us, and over which he is 60 well capable 
of diffusing a genial and pleasing light. 


PROSPECTUS OF A PRIZE ESSAY.* 

We have copied in full the somewhat lengthy title of 
this prize essay, preparing for the press, not only because 
it completely sets forth the object of the publication, bat 
also because it will save us the trouble ofexplaining why 
we take such an interest in it, as to recommend it to the 
particular attention of our readers, We are convinced . 
that one of the great difficulties in the study of all /an- 
guages, particularly those of the east, is their peculiar 
alphabets. Were it possible, to quote an instance, ade- 
quately to express the pronunciation ofthe Hebrew by 
Latin characters, without destroying all etymology, we 
feel confident that a comparatively short time would be 
sufficient for the acquisition ofa proficiency init. Only 
think of the advantages of a method that should free us 
from the necessity of making ourselves acquainted with 
the complicated system of the vocalisation in Hebrew, 
of which a knowledge must be acquired before the study 
of grammar can be successfully pursued. How much 
easier would Hebrew be could we reverse the order, 
studying first the language, and then after hiving ac 
quired some proficiency, the alphabet thereof. Of course 
we know that whole portions of the original text of the 
Bible have been published in English characters. But 
then this transformation, imperfect as it is, had to be 
carried out at the cost of all etymology: and what scholar 
could countenance such an undertaking ? But the Rev. 
Mr. Whitford, author of the prize essay under notice, 
promises us a publication “ strictli fonetic,” ye* onli 
the more truli e! iimologica’,"’ and what the rev. gentle- 
man promises, we feel sure he will keep. 

Our readers will have observed a puculiar spelling in 
the title of the essay which we have not altered, as we 
presume it is intended as a specimen of the proposed 
new method. Trusting that the author will succeed in 
obtaining the necessary support for laying his system 
before the public, we conclude with the following ex- 
tract, which we make from the prospectus ;— 

7. Mr. Watts, the Oriental Printer, having at command 
the best material for representing all the Alfabets requird, isa 
sure guarantee for its effective printing ; but, how far it may be 
in.the Author’s power to make these rich stores available, will 
much depend on the support afforded. 

8. The two main things wanted are:—first, to set forth 
accurateli, tho’ at three-or. four-fold cost, the harmoni of Sound- 
mares recommended in the bodi of the wore ; and, secondli, the 
most eestended circulation possible among all those concernd 
and qualified to judg in detail both its merits and demerits: 
touching hwich the strictest and minutest criticism will be truli 
welcomd, and is herebi earnestli requested in the paramount 
interests of Truth, as well thro’out all British territori here or 
in the East, as even moreso from both Continents of Europe 
and America. 

9. Hwile the Essay therfor cannot well be offerd to the 


all (hwether invividaal Scholars and Filanthropists.or corporate 
Bodies or Societies, Literari, Missionari, or Scientific,) who w'd 
gladli get or givita fair trial, and fall sifting, without being 
ani way cotnmitted therbi to approval, are herebi invited to 
subscribe, bi order sent, or given, (under cover to the Printer, 
Mr. W. M. Watts, 12 Crown Court, Pickett Street, Strand 
W. C.) on or before the 30th April instant, hwen it must be put 
to press, at a wholesale Rate of Twenti copies for each Pound 
subscribd. 

10. Thus ani Filolog, that can at once persuade a score of 
friends to share his interest, will have it for a shilling ; and, 
whatever be the final Verdict, either on the Essay, or, which-is 
far more important, on the Sustem advocated, hwether gene- 
ralll, or in detaii, will, in the Specimens, and Table Alfabetic, 
at.a cost practicalli nominal, have a vast store of Filological 
material, for wide-ranging and sound induction and eompari- 
son, of permanent indisputable Value. 

Rr. Wetrrorp (i.e. Hwrrrorp), M.A., S. Edm. 
Hall, Ocsford, late E. I. C. Chaplain at Madras. London, 
April, 1860. 


Tetrvan.—DisarroinTMeNt.—It was said that Te- 
tuan was ceded in perpetui'y to the Spaniards, and the 
joy of the Jews was great at this; for there is nothing 
they dread more than the return of the Moors, who are 
said to have uttered fearful threats as to what they 
would do to the Hebrew population, when they should 
get back to the city. The poor Israelites were soon 
undeceived, and their countenances fell. I presume 
they will have prayers put up in their synagogues for a 
long protraction of the Spanish occupation, and that the 
Morocco Government may never be able to raise the 
£4,000,000 sterling it has pledged itself to pay in re- 
demption of Tetuan.— Times’ Correspondent in Morocco. 

[ADVERTISEMENT |—HoLLoway’s OrsTMENT Pitis.— 
CurabLeness or Disgzase.—All ailments where organic 
changes have not arisen are, with few exceptions, under the 
control of medicine, and consequently curable. The right 
means and proper time of employing them is the greatest difli- 
culty tobe surmounted in opposing illness. Professor Hoxo- 
waY, by the discovery of his purifying and healing medicaments, 
has removed this obstacle, and placed within the reach of all 
remedies capable of preventing, arresting, and curing all bodily 
maladies, whether arising from internal or external causes, 


climate, or the thousand things productive of disease. The 


invalid may be cured, though science promounce him 
incurable.” 


* Prospectus of a Prize-Essay, on the Reform of the Spelling 
of the English Language, being an endever to’rds an inter- 


onli the more truli etumological :—hwile aiming mainli to sup- 
pli the anglo-sacson race thro’out the world a full and true lige 
or sustem, of speech-soundmarcs, grounded on their own, but 


marcs and their equivalents in Hebrew, Sanscrut, and some 24 
kindred alfabets of East and West, as sounded in familiar Eng- 
lish. French, Italian, German words :—as well appellativs, as 
proper names of men, or places, both in God’s-writ, and the 
world’s :—and followd by the Lord’s Prayr, as « fit specimen of 


such transliteration, in all tangs accessible. Publisht bi Trub- 
wer and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Public generalli at a lower Price than Half-a-Crown a Copy; | 


national or practicalli universal alfabet,—strictli fonetic, yet 


shapt, and meant, to fit all tungs :--—preceded by a table of such | 
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- next page‘ purports to give the contents; and here we 


’ nourishment, in-the interest of the same religion, cannot 


- repose, and the result was light. 


hold. 


the earth. The second affirmation restricts the first, 


evil,” 
_ are placed in the same category, the former being quite 


agency of His living spirit, and to refrain from agitat- 


JRWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBYERVER. 


Let the lion’s voice be raised; open your columns; 
follow the example of the “ Messenger; reiterate the 
words “we are willing to receive subscriptions for the 
cause, and, as usual, publish names and amounts as soon | 
as it may be expedient. We are teady to commence at 
once,” and I think the commencement will produce the 
wished for result, My humble mite is ready. 

I beg, my dear sir, you will pardon the space I have 
taken up in your valuable columns, but by inserting this 
you will have done your duty. 

With every consideration of respect, I am, dear Mr. 
Editor, yours very faithfully, 

Auex. ALEXANDER. 

6, High-street, Exeter.—17th April, 5620. 


CANTERBURY—JEWISH GUARDIANS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Dear Sir,—I find by your impression of the 13th you 
mention the Election of our co-religionist, Mr. David- 
son, as a Guardian for the Union in a Cathederal town. 

I beg to say we have two Guardians in Canterbury at 
the present time, one is the President of the Hebrew 
Congregation, and the other is myself ; who was elected 
sn this town in 1842; Lalso believe I was,the first Guar- 
dian of the Jewish persuasion elected in Great Britain, 
either in or eut of a Cathedral town. 

Yours truly, 
Bens. BARNARD. 
57, Northgate Street, Canterbury. April 16:h 1860. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—Much has been said and written lately on this 
subject, but your admirable leading article of the 6:h 
inst. has put the matter fairly and forcibly before the 
community. Your correspondents, however, have all 
directed their attacks toa certain class-book. Are they 
aware that in ail our schools the copies of the Bible issued 
by the Christian Bible Society are those mostly used? 
I have this week seen two of these volumes, on the fly- 
leaf of each is written:— 

by 
leaving school,” - 

The title page of each states thet itis “The Holy 
Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments.” The 


, as @ reward on 


find those of the “New Testament.” Now why should 
there not be a Bible for Jewish Schools, and the poorer 
classes?’ As you justly say. ‘*The only difficulty we 
see in the way of such a plan is the somewhat higher 
price that would have to be paid for these books, pre- 
pared for a special market; but surely if we consent, for 
the sake of our religion, to pay a higher price for the 


ing the ethereal fluids, the result would be universal 
darkness 


As regards the absolute creation of subs@nce from 
nothing, it is an idea warranted by Scripture. The 
words “heaven and earth,” occurring in Gen, i. 1, are 
used objectively. They refer to what follows—God 
called the expansion “heavens,’ and the dry land 
‘earth ;” so that the heavens and the earth mentioned 
in the first verse are the expansion and the dry land. 

The question of the eternity or non-eternity of matter 
is not touched by Scripture, and lies beyond the ken of 


‘the human inteliect. We cannot conceive of God except 


asa living being—a willing, intending, and designing 
Mind. Now the notion of activity is so involved in this 
idea of the Deity, that human reason cannot separate 
the one from the other. Wecannot imagine a living 
intelligent Being to have remained for an indefinite pe- 
riod in the past eternity absolutely inactive ; but if God 
must have been always active, there must always have 
been a somewhat on which He might exert His activity, 
because it is impossible to imagine an agent to act upon 
nothing. Yours respectfully, 5. 


SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 
70 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Dear Sir,—I frust you will allow me to reply to 
your learned correspondent. 

Mr. Bernstein had no occasion to travel so far as the 
land of Utz to find FWP, concerning which the afflicted 


Job was asked where its place was which DY" INS 


very properly tells us :— 
myn. am sure Mr. 
Bernstein is not unaware that the writer of Genesis 
«<—Moses—made use of the expression jon in Exodus 


x. 21,in a very forcible manner, where he says, “ Dark- 
ness was palpably felt;” but in neither case can I find 
that %%J5 is spoken of as a created substance. 

It is true that in we find, 
IW 7D3, but it is not clear that the ten 
things were substances ; for instance, if light is a sub- 
stance, I am at a loss to know how it penetrates glass, 
stone. Itis even transmitted through diamond. Be- 
sides, the 75°93 MID (two of these ten 
things), which is time, is evidently not a substance, but 
merely a law of nature. I therefore content myself 
with my former explication, that [N73 means a law 
in nature—a will of the, Creator. 

ence before existence ’’ can certainly only be compre- 
hended by spiritual beings, that is, before anything in 
the universe had existence; but we cam easily under- 
stand how our solar system (of which Moses speaks) 


food for our body, asomewhat higher price for our mental 


be objected to. It were disgraceful of us were we to 
shrink from the small sacritice which the special supply 
of Jewish school books would impose upon our educa- 
tional establishments.” 

It must be remembered that no Jewish edition could 
compete in price with those issned by the ‘*Christian 
Bible Society,” from the simple fact that the latter col- 
lects neatly £20,000 a year from the public to dissemi- 
nate their work. 

Trusting this question will be agitated, calmly and 
temperately, until we have both Jewish Class-books, and 
a Jewish Bible. | 

T am, Sir, yours, &c., 
ScRUTATOR. 


arose from a chaos, as recorded in Genesis ; indeed, the 
very expression DIM "35 57 yor is a proof that 
there was light at some other place. 

I am, cear sir, yours very truly, 


M. H. Srwonson. 
Manchester, April 15th, 5620. 


THE JEWS IN THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sizn,—There is an old adage, ard often too 
true, that ‘* Every one’s business is no one’s ;” so I will 
take the opportunity, as a true Israelite, to act as I have 
always done since I have been in this part of the world, 
and as a guardian of the welfare of our co-religionists. 
The first subject I will dwell upon is the deplorable 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Dear Srr,—The controversy maintained through 
your columns on this subject admits of an easy seitle- 
ment. Light is the agitation of the universal elastic 
Ether—darkness its repose. Hence, in the first chap. 
of Genesis, it is not said that God created or made the 
light; but it is averred that the spirit of God agitated 
fluids, and God said “ Be light ;” that is, God ordained 
the agitation of the fluids to be light, or the cause of 
vision. The darkness or repose of the Ether is men- 
tioned as previously subsisting; the agitation of the 
fluids by the spirit of God put an end to that subsisting 


That the ideas of darkness and repose are intimately 
associated appears from the ultimate identity of the 
verbs jon, to darken, and jon, to retain or with- 


This latter idea involves that of refraining from 
action, consequently of rest. Hence the ideas of dark- 
ness and stillness are closely related. 

The controversy has originated in the meaning sought 
to be imposed on the verb NS, as if it necessarily 
invelved the notion of making a substance, and that 
from nothing. Now the idea expressed by this word is 
simply that of causing to be, without specifying the 
mode. The verb [DP is distinguished from it by 
restricting the sense. }]\{D> means to produce by direct 
agency ; ND to produce either by direct agency, or 
by refraining from action, 

In Gen, i. 1, it is said that God created (N")3) the 
heavens and the earth; but in Gen. ii, 4, it is affirmed 
that God the Eternal made (MOD) the heavens and 


and shows that God caused the existence of the hea. 
vens and the earth by direct action; but in Isaiah xly. 
7 we read, “I make ("\3$%") light, and cause (R475) 
darkness ; I make peace, and cause (N75) 

Here the causing of darkness and evil is obvi- 
ously the result, not of the direct action of the Deity, 
but of His refraining from action. Darkness and evil 


as little a substance as the latter. 


‘Wete God at any time to withhold the 


want of persons capable of organising congregations of 
our holy faith in this part of the world. Hence the 
great difficulty of forming settlements of members of 
our faith, and of the springing up of new congregations. 
We are much in want of men from Europe or elsewhere 
capable of performing all religious rites, and able also 
to instruct our children, as by the new Act of Parlia- 
ment here they will not grant land for religious pur- 
poses unless a school is established therewith. I should 
like to see married men come out with their families to 
fill public offices, as single men scarcely offer the same 
guarantees for the efficient discharge of these sacred 
duties as married men; therefore preference ought to 
be given to the latter, if any are to be found willing to 
come, 

The next subject I wish to speak of is the want of a 
proper proportion of single females being sent out here. 
Among no denomination does the same great disparity 
exist. I believe there are more than twenty single 
males to one female among our co-religionists in these 
colonies, especially this colony, Victoria; hence it has 
so often happened that young men in these parts either 
marry out of the paie of Judaism or else leave the coun- 
try, where they would have settled, and become happy 
and prosperous. A few years since some evil inclined 
person or persons sent to Engalnd a report that some 
single young women of our faith had gone astray—a 
fabrication of some narrow-minded person, to which I 
give a flat contradiction ; for of the few that ever did 
come out to these colonies at first, all got comfortably 


| married, or else got into situations in Jewish families. 


I say and maintain, the want of female emigration to 


Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, has ever proved 
injurious to the promotion and welfare of our holy and | 


ancient religion in the southern hemisphere. We can 
name the following congregations in Australia, viz.,— 
Melbourne, which hag. two congregations, and will pos- 
sibly soon have a third; there are Sydney, Maitland, 
Geelong, Ballarat, Bendigo, Castiemaine, Adelaide, 
Freemantle ; there are also a good many families at 
Buckworth and Ararat; also in Tasmania, Hobart 
Town and Launceston,—in New Zealand, Auckland, 
Wellington, and two or three other settlements. In 


almost every place I have mentioned there are not pro-. 


perly qualified persons to perform rejigious duties, or 
capable of instructing the young; hence the children’ 
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are growing up with about 

as the fAborigines, and the adultes the 
some one to promote their Spiritual to Want 
“ei a of the members of our faith ; We, Such 
ly have a change for the betta, 

igh time. There is For 
shepherded in thi no flock 
we erded in this and most other parts as thes badly 


The next subject I will touch on, “ hg 
especially the Hebrew press,” or, those ow mo 
our interests at the European Congress 
our most strenuous endeavours to get the | MUS use 
recognise that our co-religionists shall 
with in the observance of their religion a terfered 
shall be allowed to carry on their basin engin ly 
day of the week (Sunday) har 


; 80 thatt 
own Sabbath, and not be their 
and that they may be allowed to dwell in z Wo da 


country, so long as they obey th liens Place or 
denominations generaliy. In 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as an a soall 
lished denomination throughout the estab. 
only be accomplished by raising loadly our This can 

_ Lastly, let me suggest, instead of 
gionists returning to Morocco or other here 
cution, let them be sent by the rich to Australi pd 
rica, New Zealand, or any other new countr —_ 

Trusting you will give this letter a * 


romi 
in your journal, I am, sir, yours shsteeds as 


An Cotontst anp A Pionerr 


IsraEt’s W 
Ballarat, February 15th, 1860. spire 


THE JEWISH POOR IN LONDON. 
: (From the City Press. 
| The spirit of charity knows none of the bounda 
lines which encircle sects and parties, and y 
colours, for it is her province to regard man as 
and notas Jew or Gentile, bond or free, except . 
as the social and political condition forms me * he 
ease Which has awakened her activities. The giv se 
alms who has not a mite to spare for the seapls th 
next parish, has not attained to that doctrine of charity 
which Paul preached; norhas the man who holds his aa 
aside from human misery because it is not clothed jn his 
own polemical garments, ever made profitable use of the 
teachings of the law of Moses as to rights of strangers 
The temple of Charity.is, perhaps, the only place where 
all men may meet. Blood, language, and religion separ. 
ate them in the house of God and in the family circle 
but charity has to deal with the universal needs of int 
as such, and therefore it is our duty to carry ont her 
teachings in a spirit of the truest catholicity. However 
much there may be to regret at the narrowness of sym 
pathy and the quickness of prejudices, benevolence in 
these days is but little trammelled by sectional shibbo- 
leths, and perhaps the very essence of the desire to do 
good is in itself'a specific against unkindly exclusiveness, 
Certain it is, that in the work of charity in London we 
find Churchmen and Dissenters of every grade meeting 
together to make common cause against ignorance and 
vice and want; and certain it is, too, that numerous insti 
tutions, essentially Gentile in character, have been large 
ly indebted to members of the Jewish persuasion for 
liberal almonries, and for moral support and encounge- 
ment. When we look round among the philanthropic 
institutions of the metropolis, we can count off a goodly 
number of Hebrew benefactions to undertakings that are 
not in the remotest degree tinctured with Jadaism, from 
participation in which perhaps Jews are ina great mea- 
sure of necessity shut out; yet the Jewish money is 
accepted thankfully, and the deed accredited to the work- 
ing of that heart-kindling generosity which sets aside 
exceptions, and takes its stand upon the oneness of the 
human race. | 
We cannot but take interest in the social condition 
of the Jewish people, seeing how we are allied to them 
by not very remote links in our faith; how we look ‘0 
them as the living representatives of those children to 
whom the God we worship first revealed himself, as de- 
lighting to bless all flesh. And shall we not Say that 
the hard usage to which they have been subject 10 this 
and other countries, and from which they will not, eve? 
here, recover for at Jeast another century, quickens the 
desire to know how they stand as to their measure‘ 
social happiness, as to the healthiness of their innet life, 
and therefrom the probabilities of oar efforts at conver 
sion being ultimately successful? On former occasions 
we have dwelt upon this subject, and have urged age 
claims of the Jewish poor upon the sympathies 
Christians of every sect. We are now once more - 
minded of the social progress of the Jews, by the Pie 
lication of the first half-yearly report of the recently 
constituted ‘‘Board of Gaardians for the Relief of the 
Jewish Poor.” This exceedingly interesting aie 
ment has been prepared in the style of a Parliaments) 
address on a great state question, that is, it traces ra 
cinctly the history of the question on which loginet 
is to proceed, and thereby places us in possession 
some important facts. | 
(To be continued.) 


MoroquEENn Rervores.—The 
I.” says:—Our Algerian correspondent writes: 
Israelitish refugees from Morocco who are at ~ td 
the provincial consistory 3000 francs every mo” 4s fot 
to this day the consistory has received no et Ma- 
this purpose from beyond the province. | of 
nicipal Council of Oran has, at the 
Prefect, voted a grant of 400 francs as 4 dons o 
wards the support of the refugees. Great atom : 
being made by the Oran community to provide erie 
strangers. On Purim last double rations we oplied 
buted among them, and on Passover they were ''" 


with unleavened bread, meat, and Wie.” 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER, — 7 


ARCHAIA.® 

There is not a book in the world which has given rise 
to such a vast literature as the Bible. In every genera- 
tion some of the profoundest thinkers and original minds 
have made it the subject of their special studies and re- 
searches, yet has every age followed some favourite di- 

tion in these labours. At one time it was the alle- 
sere school which preponderated. Men delighted to 
find sume hidden meaning in the simplest biblical narra- 
tive. At another it was the plain grammatical interpre- 
tation, in accordance with which the word of God was 
expounded. In another age profound philosophical 
systems were sought after, aye, and found in the divine 
code. Mysticism, too, had its day. Every word, then nay 
every letter of the Bible concealed some mighty secret, 
only disclosed to the initiated, Our sages of old already 


said, The law has 49 aspects.” mind 
In our own days it seems to be chiefly the scien- 
tific aspect from which the Book of God is contemplated 
by some of our most eminent scholars. Revelation is 
held up to the touch-stone of science, and the re- 
sult carefully examined. It is especially the natural 
sciences which institute this inquiry. True, it is not 
the first time that this test has been applied, and contro- 
yersies have arisen. Isolated biblical statements have al- 
ready, in former ages, been attacked. One of the princi- 
| objects of the Moreh Nebuchim was to controvert 
the opinions of those who took the various expressions 
referring to God in a literal sense. The acceptance of 
the Ptolemic system already, in the most ancient times, 
set the scriptures at variance with the declarations of 
science, for the former repeatedly speaks of the four 
corners of the earth, whilst the latter proved it to be of 
a spherical shape. Again at a time when light and sun 
were considered as identical, the question was put, *‘ how 
could the light have been created on the first day, and 
night and day alternate three times in the absence of 
the sun ?”” The rise of the Copernican system gave birth 
to another and graver controversy ; for if it was the earth 
that moved, andit was the sun that stood still, how 
could Joshua have commanded that luminary to stop in 
his course; and how could the wisest of men have de- 
elared, “And the earth will stand (abide) for ever.” 
These, as stated before, were isolated attacks, made by 
fits and starts, and were repelled in the same manner ; 
It was reserved for the modern time and for a modern 
science to systematise these onslaughts, snd to give them 
an extension and a weight which they never possessed 
before. Geology, the youngest of the sciences, fights 
with weapons the keen edge of which penetrates deep. 
Geology does not question one or the other biblical 
statement, resting either upon some figure of speech, or 
‘some usage of language, to which the most intellectual 
as Well as the silliest persons have to submit, if they wish 
to be understood by those around them, but attacks the 
whole narrative of the creation. Geology not only dis- 
putes the length of time during which we are taught by 
the word of God the creation was completed, but also 
the order in which the creation proceeded. The geologist 
denies, in toto, the completion of the work of creation 
within six days, nor is he quite sure that the creation of 
the plants preceded that of all living creatures. There 
are also some minor details about which he has his doubts. 
In bis opinion the earth inits present state is much older 
than 6000 years, and it is with him a grave question 
whether all living beings proceeded from one or various 
centres, and whether cach species is the offspring of one 
single pair or several. The whole controversy, as it now 
‘stands, between geology and the Bible is succinetly yet 
clearly summed up in the introduction of Dr. M. Kalish 
to his commentary on Genesis, to which we refer the 
reader for further particulars. Attempts at reconciling the 
biblical account of the creation with geology of course 
are not wanting. As yet, however, no. hypothesis has 
been brought forward that can beaccepted with confidence 
_ by the conscientious searcher after truth. These attempts 
together with the difficulties under which they labour, 
have been ably discussed in the commentary to which 
we have just referred. The one which recommends it- 
self most to the consideration of the inquirer is that 
adopted by Dr. Dawson, and which he has undoubtedly 
developed with great skill and learning. If the merit 
be not his of having been the first who started the hypo- 
thesis that the term “yom” (day) used in the biblical ac- 
count must be taken in the sense of period, he may 
certainly be reckoned among the most successful defen- 
ders and elaborators of his view ; and we candidly admit 
could only the doctor, on philological grounds, convince 
us that a word, the meaning of which is well defined in 
the Bible, and which at no period down to our age was 
by any sober minded lexicographer, paraphraser, inter- 
preter, or translator, taken in the account of the creation 
in any other sense save in that ofa literal day, can in 
one and the same chapter, without previons hint, signify 
in one veree day and perhaps in the next adjoining one 
@ period of countless ages—we should have no difficulty 
whatever in admitting his physical proofs. But this 
inguistical objection once overcome everything is smooth 
enough, and there are even in the account of the creation 
on the fifth day compared with that of the work of the 
sixth day points enongh to lend much force to our au- 
thor’s argumentation. Let the reader attentively peruse 
the 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd verses in the first chapter 
of Genesis, and then read the following commentary 
offered by ourauthor:— 
When we inquire what information geology affords respecting 
® period under consideration, the answer may be full and 
explicit. Geological discovery has carried us back to an epoch 
Corresponding with the beginning of this day, and has disclosed 
long and varied series of living beings, extending from this 
early period up to the introduction of the higher races of animals. 
* Archaia ; or the Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. By J. W. LL.D, 
— Principal of M’Gill College, Author of “ Acadian 
&. “Montreal: B. Dawson and Son. London: 


pson Low and Co. 


To enter on the geological details of these changes, and on 
descriptions of the creatures which succeeded each other on the 
earth, would swell this volume into a treatise on palmontology 
and would be quite unnecessary, ag so many excellent popular 
works on this subject already exist. | shall, therefore, confine 
myself to a few statements, and to marking the points in which 
scripture and geology coincide in their respective histories of 
this long period, which appears to include the whole of the 


Paleozoic and Mesozoic epochs of geology, with their grand and 
varied succession of rock formations and living beings. 


In the oldest fossiliferous rocks, we find the remains of erusta- 
ceans, mollusks and radiates, such as shrimps, shellfish, and 
starfishes, which appear to have inhabited the bottom of a 
shallow ocean. Among these were some genera belonging to 
the higher forms of the mullasca and radiata, but apparently as 
yet no vertebrated animals. Fishes were then introduced. and 
have left their remains in the upper Silurian rocks, and very 
abundantly in the Devonian and Carboniferous, in which also 
the first reptiles occur. The animal kingdom appears to have 
reached no higher than the reptiles in the Paleozoic or primary 
period of geology, and its reptiles are comparatively small and 
few ; though fishes had attained toa point of perfection which 


the carboniferous period, an abundantand luxuriant vegetation. 
The Mesozoic period is, however, emphatically the age of rep- 
tiles. This class then reached its climax, in the perfection and 
magnitude of its species, which filled all those stations in the 
economy of nature now assigned to the mammalia. Birds, also, 
belong to this era, and were represented by some very gigantic 
species. Toward the close of the period, several species of 
small mammals, of the lowest or marsupial type, appear as a 
presage of the mammalian creation of the succeeding tertiary 
era. In these two geological periods, then—the Palwozoic and 
Mesozoic—we find, first, the lower sheretzim represented by 
the invertebrata and the fishes, then the great reptiles and the 
birds ; and it cannot be denied, that, if we admit that the Mosaic 
day under consideration corresponds with these geological 
periods, it would be impossible better to characterise their crea- 
tions in so few words adapted to popular comprehension. I may 
add that all the species whose remains are found in the Palwozuic 
and Mesozoic rocks are extinct, and known to us only as fossils; 
and their connection with the present system of nature consists 
only in their forming with it a more perfect series than our 
present fanna alone could afford. They belong to the same 
system of types, but are parts of it which have served their pur- 
pose and have been laid aside. The coincidences above noted 
between geology and scripture, may be summed up as follows. 

1. According to both records, the causes which at present 
regulate the distribution of light and heat and moisture, of land 
and water, were, during the whole of this period, much the same 
as at present. The eyes of the trilobite of the old Silurian rocks 
are fittec’ for the same conditions with respect to light with 
those of existing animals of the same class. The coniferous 
trees of the coal measures show annual rings of growth. Im- 
pressions of rain-marks have been found in the shales of the 
coal measures and Devonian system. Hills and valleys, swamps 
and lagoons, rivers, bays, seas, coral reefs and shell beds, have 
all left indubitable evidence of their existence, in the geological 
record. On the other hand, the Bible shows that all the earth’s 
physical features were perfected on the fourth day, and imme- 
diately before the creation of animals, The land andthe water 
have undergone, during this long lapse of ages, many minor 
changes. Whole tribes of animals and plants have been swept 
away and replaced by others, but the general aspect of inorganic 
nature has remained the same. 

2. Both records show the existence of vegetation during this 
period ; though the geologic record, if taken alone, would, from 
its want of information respecting the third day, lead as to 
infer that plants are no older than animals, while the Bible 
does not speak of the nature of the vegetation that may have 
existed on the fifth day, | 

3. Both records inform us th®tcgeptiles and birds were the 
higher and leading forms of animals, and that all the lower 
forms of animals co-existed with them. In both we have 
especial notice of the gigantic Saurion reptiles of the latter 
part of the period; and, if we have the remains of a few small 
species of mammals in the Mesozoic rocks, these, like a few 
similar creatnres apparently included under the word “sheretz” 
in Leviticus, are not sufficiently important to negative the 
general fact of the reign of reptiles.* 

4. It accords with both records that the work df creation in 
this period was gradually progressive. Species after species 


was locally introduced, extended itself, aud; after having served 
its purpose; gradually became extinct. And thus each suc- 
cessive rock formation presents new groups of species, each 
rising in nambers and perfection above the !ast, and marking a 
gradual assimilation of the general conditions of our planet to 
their presentstate, yet without any convulsions or general catas- 
trophes affecting the whole earth at once. 

5. In both records the time between the creation of the first 
animals and the introduction of the mammalia as a dominant 
class, forms a well marked period. I would not too positively 
assert that the close of the fifth day accords precisely with that 
of the Mesozoic or secondary period. The well marked line 
of separation, however, between this and the earlier tertiary 
rocks, points to this as extremely probable. 

The fact that the writer of this chapter should have 
separated the creation of the great monsters of the deep 
(O"3"Sl) from that of the mammals, and should 
have made the former to precede that of the latter by a 
whole day (S}"), or period as our author translates it, 
and should moreover have let these monsters go forth 
from the waters, whilst the mammals drew their origin 
from the earth, so fully agreeing with the results arrived 
at in geology, is certainly a coincidence so wonderful 
that the denier of revelation would have great difficulty 
to account for this marvellous and minute agreement to 
which a knowledge of nature, as it existed in ancient 


times, would certainly not have led an uninspired nar- 


rator. 


It is with difficulty that we tear ‘ourselves from the 
further discussion of a work so highly interesting, so 
attractively written, and so full of instruction, that we 
should really be embarrassed had we to decide whether 
we admire most the reverential tone in which such 
grave matters are treated, the profoand love of truth, 
the deep and patient research, or the ancommon inge- 
nuity which it displays. But the limited space which 


* The interesting discovery, by Mr. Beale and others, of 
thirteen species of mammalia in the Purbeck, and that of Pro- 
fessor Emmons of a few species in rocks of similar age in the 
Southern States of America, do not invalidate this statement ; 
for all these, like the Microlestes of the German trias and the 
Amphitherium of the Stonesfeld slate, are snail marsupials 
belonging to the least perfect type of mammals. The disco- 
very of so many species of these humbler creatures goes far 


to tacrease the improbability of the existence of the higher 


‘ 


our columns compel us tovassign to reviews, has already 
been exceeded. We therefore part, for the present, 
from the worthy doctor, trosting that we may soon 
meet him again on that obscure slippery psth on which 
geology leads us, and over which he is 60 well capable 
of diffusing a genial and pleasing light. 


PROSPECTUS OF A PRIZE ESSAY.* 

We have copied in full the somewhat lengthy title of 
this prize essay, preparing for the press, not only because 
it completely sets forth the object of the publication, bat 
also because it will save us the trouble ofexplaining why 
we take such an interest in it, as to recommend it to the 
particular attention of our readers. We are convinced 
that one of the great difficulties in the study of all /an- 
guages, particularly those of the east, is their peculiar 
alphabets. Were it possible, to quote an instance, ade- 
quately to express the pronunciation of the Hebrew by 


Latin characters, without destroying all etymology, we 
they have not since exceeded. There was also, especially in 


feel confident that a comparatively short time woald be 
sufficient for the acquisition ofa proficiency init. Only 
think of the advantages of a method that should free us 
from the necessity of making ourselves acquainted with 
the complicated system of the vocalisation in Hebrew, 
of which a knowledge must be acquired before the study 
of grammar can be successfully pursued. How much 
easier would Hebrew be could we reverse the order, 
studying first the language, and then after having ace 
quired some proficiency, the alphabet thereof. Of course 
we know that whole portions of the original text of the 
Bible have been published in English characters. But 
then this transformation, imperfect as it is, had to be 
carried out at the cost of all etymology: and what scholar 
could countenance such an undertaking? But the Rev. 
Mr. Whitford, author of the prize essay under notice, 
promises us a publication * strictli fonetic,” yer onli 
the more truli e'timologica!,”’ and what the rev. gentle- 
man promises, we feel sure he will keep. 

Our readers will have observed a puculiar spelling in 
the title of the essay which we have not altered, as we 
presume it is intended as a specimen of the proposed 
new method. Trusting that the author will succeed in 
obtaining the necessary support for laying bis system 
before the public, we conclude with the following ex- 
tract, which we make from the prospectus ;— 

7. Mr. Watts, the Oriental Printer, having at command 
the best material for representing all the Alfabets requird, is a 
sure guarantee for its effective printing ; but, how far it may be 
in the Author’s power to make these rich stores available, will 
much depend on the support afforded. 

8. The two main things wanted are :—first, to set forth 
accurateli, tho’ at three-or four-fold cost, the harmoni of Sound- 
marcs recommended in the bodi of the worc ; and, secondli, the 
most ecstended circulation possible among all those concernd 
and qualified to judg in detail both its merits and demerits: 
touching hwich the strictest and minutest criticism will be truli 
welcomd, and is herebi earnestli requested in the paramount 
interests of Truth, as well thro’out all British territori here or 
in the East, as even more so from both Continents of Europe 
and America. 

9. Hwile the Essay therfor cannot well be offerd to the 
Public generalli at a lower Price than Half-a-Crown a Copy; 
all (hwether invividaal Scholars and Filanthropists or corporate 
Bodies or Societies, Literari, Missionari, or Scientific,) who w'd 


ani way committed therbi to approval, are herebi invited to 
subscribe, bi order sent, or given, (under cover to the Printer, 
Mr. W. M. Watts, 12 Crown Court, Pickett: Street, Strand 
W. C.) on. or before the 30th April instant, hwen it must be put 
to press, at a wholesale Rate of Twenti copies for each Pound 
subscribd. 

10. Thus ani Filolog, that can at once persuade a score of 
friends to share his interest, will have it for a shilling; and, 
whatever be the final Verdict, either on the Essay, or, which is 
far more important, on the Sustem advocated, hwether gene- 
ralll, or in detaii, will, in the Specimens, and Table Alfabetic, 
at a cost practicalli nominal, have a vast store of Filological 


-material, for wide-ranging and sound induction and compari- 


son, of permanent indisputable Value. 
Rr. Wurrrorp (i.¢. 
Hall, Ocsford, late E. I. C. Chaplain at Madras. 


London, 
April, 1860. 


Tervan.—DisaprrointTMent.—lIt was said that Te- 
tuan was ceded in perpetui-y to the Spaniards, and the 
joy of the Jews was great at this; for there is nothing 
they dread more than the return of the Moors, who are 
said to have uttered fearful threats as to what they 
would do to the Hebrew population, when they should 
get back to the city. The poor Israelites were soon 
undeceived, and their countenances fell. I presume 
they will have prayers put up in their synagogues for a 
long protraction of the Spanish occupation, and that the 
Morocco Government may never be able to raise the 
£4,000,000 sterling it has pledged itself to pay in re- 
demption of Tetuan.— Times’ Correspondent in Morocco. 

or Dissase.—All ailments where organic 
changes have not arisen are, with few exceptions, under the 
control of medicine, and consequently curable. The right 
means and proper time of employing them is the greatest difli- 
culty tobe surmounted in opposing illness. Professor Hotio- 
war, by the discovery of his purifying and healing medicaments, 
has removed this obstacle, and placed within the reach of all 
remedies capable of preventing, arresting, and curing all bodily 
maladies, whether arising from internal or external causes, 
climate, or the thousand things productive of disease. The 
invalid may be cured, though science pronounce him 
“incurable.” 


* Prospectus of a Prize-Essay, on the Reform of the Spelling 
of the English Language, being an endever to’rds an inter- 
national or practicalli universal alfabet,—strictli fonetic, yet 
onli the more truli etumological :—hwile aiming mainli to sup- 


or sustem, of speech-soundmarcs, grounded on their own, but 


mares and their equivalents in Hebrew, Banscrut, and some 24 
kindred alfabets of East and West, as sounded in familiar Eng- 


proper names of men, or places, both in God s-writ, and the 
world’s :—and followd by the Lord’s Prayr, as a fit specimen of 


gladli get or givit a fair trial, and fall sifting, without being. 


Hwitrorp), M.A., 5. Edm. 


pli the anglo-sacson race thro’out the world a full and true ligt 


shapt, and meant, to fit all tungs :-—~preceded by a table of such — 
lish. French, Italian, German words :—as well appellativs, as — 


such transliteration, in all tungs accessible. Publisht bi Trub- | 
| mer and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER, 


OBLIGATIONS OF MODERN EUROPE TO 
THE ISRAELITISH RACE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Six,—During my leisure hours, I have endeavoured 
with the assistance of a friend and colloborator, to write 
on a subject which interests the whole world, and not 
exclusively the children of Israel, though I am sure 
your columns will not be less liberally opened to our 
united efforts than they have hitherto been to mine, and 
for which I beg to offer my warmest acknowledgments. 


We first propose to consider, “ The Obligations of 
Modern Europe to the Israelitish Race.” 


Obligations and Judaism are now-a-days, as hcreto- 
fore, almost convertible terms, when viewed in a 
financial or acommercial name. Isaac the Jew, King 
John the royal borrower, Front de Boeuf the Norman, 
who would have made to himself a roast of the Israeli- 
tish usurer, and Ivanhoe, the son of Cedrie the Saxon, 
who, without sympathy for the creed, would save the 
skin of the Jew from the scorching gridiron of the 
Norman knight—were respectively the prototypes of 
the financiers, the loan-merchants, the borrowers of 
money, and of the persecutors of the descendants of 
Abraham and of those who would deliver them from 
persecution in the present day. Nevertheless, the Jew 
of to-day, viewed as an element of modern society, and 
not of a race at which narrow-minded men pout and 
sneer, or perhaps even spit, is not the Jew of the mediz- 
val age, of that age which hero-worshippers have termed 
chivalrous, but which was at all events feudal. The 
Jew at the present day is an important and valuable 
member of the large family of man, and as regards the 
European branch an important element. Are.we not 
told, and do we not know and feel most bitterly, that 
the sinews of war are “‘ Money.”. Let us suppose that 


_ by some joint and preconcerted action all the bankers, 


stock-brokers, merchants, lenders, and discount-brokers 
throughout Europe, who are members of the Jewish 
family, were to combine and withdraw their capital, and 
place it in the other hemisphere, or beyond the opera- 
tion of European finance. Who could predict or divine 
the consequences ? A crisis would doubtless arise, which 
would severely try the strength of every government. 
It is more than probable that there are not three—per- 
haps not two—nay, it may be not one stock exchange 
in Europe, which could receive the strain without the 
previous ordeal of a public bankruptcy, or of something 
akin to it. Now this hypothesis is not cast for the sake 
of causing an argument. It is merely stated as the 
best and shortest method of illustrating the fact that the 
modern Jew not only forms an essential element of 
modern society, but a useful and nectssary element of 
our social system; so that however much modern 
society may affect to despise the ancient, God-created 
race in whose behalf we plead, it cannot afford—yes, 
afford is the only word—to part with its much-sought 
patronage and support. The hypothesis then we dis- 
card, and rely upon. the fact, the great fact, that the 
sinews of war, and by consequence the bonds and bands 
of peace, are in our “‘ bankers’ bands,” and that these 
bankers are Jews. We believe moreover, and believe 
implicitly, that our bank is safe, and that our bankers 
are sound; and we the more readily discard the hypo- 
thesiz, lest it should be construed into a calumny, or at 
the Jeast an insinuation, 

We cannot, however, so easily afford to remember 
the fact that the power of the Jew is a money power, 
and that it forms a lever which requires -but a fulcrum 
of corresponding strength to enable it to shake Euro- 
pean society to its base. 

Let us try the question by another test—measure it 


‘by another standard—and weigh it in the balance of 


comparisons, Which we trust may not be deemed invidi- 
ous. Endow, @ you will, any other body of rcligionists 
(and no matter what may be the section of that multi 
partite genus) with the same power, and answer would 
it be wielded with equal sagacity, or with equal loyalty 
as between man and man, nation and nation, creed and 
creed? ‘Think ye that the autocrat of all the Russias, 


or that young Emperor who lately laid down his arms 


rather than draw his foe within the famous quadrilateral 
of his vaunted military strategy, would, singly or in 
combination, hold the same power and wield it with the 
same regard for honesty of purpose and of character ? 
Or again, think ye that Jupiter Antonelli, who but a 
little while ago’ quitted his Olympus, watered by the 
stagnant Tiber, and under the plumage of a Roman 


eagle ravished the infant Jew Mortara from his mother’s 


lap to become his Gannymede at a debauch of Italian 
blood—would, with his political confederates, the In- 
quisitionists, wield this power as a Rothschild, a Gold- 
smid, or a Montefiore, would approve ? 

§ EConsider again the waning Crescent, whose represen- 
tative, the ruler of Morocco, has by oppression, injustice, 
and persecution, so completely proved his hatred for 
and contempt of the Jewish race (we speak advisedly, 
and with a knowledge of facts), can it be inferred for a 


moment that the followers of the Prophet of Mecca, 


who arrogantly assume to themselves the title of ** true 


believers,” if dispersed over the world as the Jews are, 


and if so dispersed they had in check the stock ex- 
changes of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Rome, Na- 
ples, and Vienna, would wield such a power as the Jews 
do wield it? 

Let us look at home. Extremes are said to meet, 
and “‘ exceptions,” if few and applicable, are said to 
prove the logic of a rule. 

Having passed in review the Jew, the Jesuit, and the 


-~Mussulman, let us select a class of religionists well 


known and respected in the capital of the commercial 
world—the people commonly called Quakers—-and let 
us assume that they were the bankers of Europe, and 
/ that they had the power, by ‘‘ winged words” wafted 
_ across Europe on the ming of electricity, to smite cities 


_ With a concurrent blast of panic and confusion, Think 
You that they would wield that power with the same 


upon a mass of masonry. 


Jews have done and continue todo? We believe that 
they would. Are we asked the reason of our belief? 
We answer because next after the Jews they are perhaps 
most intimately connected, if not identified, with the 
workings of financial questions. But a glance at points 
of similarity, which appear common to these two peo- 
ples, may throw some light upon the question under 
review. The Jew is loyal—so also is the Quaker. He 
is quiet and unobtrusive in his religious professions and 
practices—so also is the Quaker. The Quaker is assi- 
duous in business, continues close and reserved in bis 
peculiar and pecuniary matters, sufficiently alive to 
his interests to be able to protect them, leaving the 
individual who represents the other part of the bargain 
the risk and charge of looking aftr his own. The 
Quaker neither parades his politics nor his religion, 
Street processions, ‘‘ trumpets and shows,” form no part 
of his ceremonial. He deals in stock, but not in indul- 
gencies. He refuses to be sworn on his oath as.a 
Christian, but he offers his ‘“ affirmation,” and his fel- 
low citizens accept it as an oath. The character of 
William Penn, and his mode of transacting business 
with the aborigines in America is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the Quakers as a body. 

But let us return to the subject most dear to our 
heart—to the “‘ tribes of the wandering foot and weary 
breast’”’—and consider in a future article the ‘‘ Claims 
of the Hebrew race upon modern Europe, and upon 
society at large” —and that our humble efforts to draw 
public attention to what we consider the most interest- 
ing subject in this lower world may be sincerely apprc- 
ciated, will be the earnest prayer of their sincere and 
admiring friends, P, B. ann G, M. 


To be continued, 


Jervsatem —A Discovery.—An excavation having 
been made on the site for the new Russian Consulate 
at a depth of between 20 and 30 feet from the surface, 
the workmen employed jn removing the rubbish came 
Clearing away, as yet, on 
either side, bas revealed several rows of large stones, in 
situ, of the same workmanship and genre as the lower 
rows of the west wall of the Haram—known as the Jews’ 
wailing-place—both faces having the bevelled or 
rabbetted edges; they are about 8 feet in length and 6 
feet square ; some are in excellent preservation, others 
have the horizontal grooves, caused by portions of the 
stone decaying out, and rugose appearance, for which the 
very large stones at the south-east angle of the city walls 
are remarkable. About 20 feet to the west, the masoury 
bends at right angles to the south, I may add, that all 
the stones are exceedingly well finished, and that most 
of them are of a far superior kind than that used now, 
being of the variegated red limestone, commonly known 
as ‘*Jernsalem marble.” One of the stones has, on its 
inner face, a large figure, boldly carved ; it appeared to 
us to be something like a dragon, but we could not get 
sufficiently near to decide.—Athenaeum. 

Wasnincton.—Tue Opentnc Prayer at Con- 
GRESS.—We have been requested to publish the follow- 
ing letter from Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., to Jonas 
P. Levy, Esq., of Washington, D. C., which will be 
read with interest, inasmuch as it shows how our bre- 
thren in the o!d world, regard the appearance in Con- | 
gress, of a Jewish minister, offerng up prayers to the. 
God of Israel for the prosperity of this land of freedom. 

7 Grosvenor Gate, Park Lane, London. 
lst March, 1860. 

Dear Str.—TI have great pleasure in acknowledging 
the receipt of your esteemed letter of the 7th of Feb., 
accompanied by a’copy of the official journal of Con- 
gress. It gave me extreme gratification to learn from 
your letter that the cause of religious toleration has made 
such progress that it leaves scarcely any thing to be 
wished for, and has led to a triumphant recognition o! 
our faith in the hal! of so illustrious an assembly as the 
Congress ; but I derive additional satisfaction from the 
fact that the good fruits of such liberal sentiments on 
the part of your nation are already exhibited by the <is- 
tinguished manner in which you and your brother 
officers have acquitted themselves. It would be egotis- 
tical on my part were I to withhold such interesting 
information from the English public; I shall therefore 
take the liberty of laying your esteemed letter before the 
Board of Deputies of British Jews at their next meeting. 
I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, Moses Monreriore. 
Jonas P. Levy, Esq., Washington.—Jewish Messenger. 

Cortection.—We have before 
us a file of the *“* Gleaner,” the organ of our Californian 
co-religionists, and we are exceedingly gratified to learn 
from it the alacrity with which the Californian Jewish 
community responded to the appeal made to it in behalf 
of the Jews of Morocco by our Board of Deputies, 
through the instrumentality of the American Board of 
Delegates. [Immediately on receipt of the appeal at San 
Francisco, a meeting was convened, and a committee for 
the collection of funds appoin:ed. The committee dis- 
played extraordinary zeal in the discharge of its duties, 
and of the 54 circnlars issued by it (we suppose to as 
many congrega‘ions), only two, we are assured by our 
cotemporary, remained without response. It is particu- 
larly pleasing to read the copies of letters which accom- 
panied the remittances, in the first instance, by the 
donors to the San Francisco committee, being expressive 
of the warmest sympathy and of a truly fraternal spirit. 

Tue Assize Cincuits.—The Jate Mr. Justice Park 
used to fancy that the origin of the circuit might be 
foundin Holy Writ, in the example of Samuel, of whom 
it is recorded that ‘“‘he went from year to year in 
circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpah, and judged 
Israel in all those places, and his return was to Ramah, 
for there. was his home, and there he judged Israel.” 
Josephus makes the parallel still more close, because he 
states in his ‘‘ Antiquities” that Samuel made his circait 


through the cities twice every year.—Sir John Cole-|. 
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Apply any morning, between 10) and 12 Cuties. 
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_ J. Zacnanian Lawrence, Esq., F.RCS. B. 
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ILVERSTON and VAN PRAAGH, 
JEWELLERS and GOLDSMITHS, 
N.W. An Apprentice Wanted. A moderate premium required. 


and H. ISAACS, MERCHANTS and COMMISsiox 


AGENTS, 77a, Queen-street, Melbourne 
Auckland, New Zealand. » and Queen-street, 


WILLIS’S ROOWS, KING STREET, JAMESS SQUARE 
| & is most respectfully announced tlrat the whole Suite of 
ROOMS has been very beantifully REDECORATED, and 
that arrangements have been made for JEWISH WEDDINGS 
BALLS, and DINNERS, which will be found in every res eet 
most beautiful service of plates, has been 

especiaily for the Jewish persuasion, which: will 
of one of their Chefs de Cuisine. ars atta 
O LET.—A FURNISHED DRAWING ROOM FLOOR, 


with extra Bed-rooms, with or without Board. Address, 9 
Soho Square. ee 


MESS BENZEQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C— 


Board and Residence on moderate ternis. Weddings and private 
Dinner Parties attended to. . 


TO TRAVELLERS OF ‘THE JEWISH FAITH. 

HE WIDOW of the late LUDWIG BAMBERGER begs 

to inform Travellers of the Jewish Faith that at HEIDEL 
BERG, in one of the most charming districts of Germany, th 
will find in the HOTEL “ZUM GOLDENEN ROSS” (the Golder 
Horse) the best. accommodation possible, at. exceedingly muderte 
sharges. The meals, which are excellent, are prepared in suet 
conformity with the Mosaic Law. 


DIAS, BUTCHER, 4, James-srreet, OxPorp-srreer, 

W.—SAWUEL DIAS, son of John Dias, many years of 
Duke-street, Aldgate, has the honour to inform the inhabitants r- 
sident at the West-end that, with the sanction of the Rev, Dr. Adler, 
he is prepared to supply them with all kinds of Meat, of a superior 
quality. Having had long experience in the basiness, he 's well 
acquainted with every branch of the same, and begs to solicit 
general support and patronage, which he will endeavour to merit 
by strict attention and assiiuity to all commands. 5. D, will do 
himself the pleasure of waiting on any parties who may be pleased 
to intimate to him their desire to wake arrangements. 


Mop >7.—By Special Permission of the Rev. Dr. Adler. 
SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, Mid- 
dlesex-street, Aldgate, and 118, Gravel-lane, Houndsiliteh. 

All kinds of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confection“ry- 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parnes 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style, Lces, — 
or Blanc-manges. On ali public occasions, weddings, and privat 

arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
in which Mr, S. has served the entertainments, All kinds of Vou 
fectionery manufactured on Mr. Silver's own premises 


— 


J. COHEN, Son and Successor to the late J. ger 

» 33, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Carpenter, ie: 
Plumber, Painter, Glazier, House Decorator, and General (0n- 
tractor, 53 DruryY-LANE, Lonpon, W.C. 


D. LOEWENSTARK, P.M. 805, CL 
IS , and 1035, Manufacturing GOLD- x 
SMITH, Diamond Setter, and Masonic J 
JEWELLER, No, 1, Devereux Court, V7 
— Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. Established Beg 
1844. Appointed Medallist to the Grand Lodge of Dru oral, that 
to inform his Masonic brethren and Societies 1 Nothing: 
he manufactures every description of Masonic Jewels, woe, oot 
Banners, Furniture, &c., for every degree in 
Medals, &c., for all Friendly Societies. Orders for exp? 
strictly attended to. No connexion with any other House. : 


\ 


NOTICE TO MERCHANTS, ARCHITECTS, AND 
BUILDERS. 
J. DEFRIES AND. SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL and BRASS CB 
DELIERS, also FILTINGS of Every 
NVENTORS of the IMPROVED 
Tentilating and Lighting Duldims™ 
Halls, other pablic Buildings, LIGHTE 


BY CONTRACT. puRI- 
Sans of the PATENT GAS REGULATOR and of the 


FUER, which guarantees a saving of 35 per cent ™ favo 
Consumer.—ls, 3d. each. 
Manufactories, 1, 2, 3, 6; and cere Gravel Lane, 
and Ryland Road, Birmingham. 
Desens 14, HOUNDSDITC waite 
Estimates and Designs forwarded free of charge. 
on in town or country always show. 
A 


London; Carr's 


Crystal Sun-Lights ‘and Prismatic Lan 
tor, 
Printed and Published by the Propriet’s Axe, 
Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis St. 
in the Parish of Allhallows, in the City of 
-Lendon: Friday, April 20, 
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